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idea of the positions and prospects of the opposing 

armies in France and Belgium. Very contra- 
dictory reports have been published officially and un- 
officially. Reliable newspaper correspondents have in 
more than one case sent news of the most explicit 
character that is entirely incompatible with the official 
Paris bulletins; whils® the statement issued at the 
beginning of the week by our own Press Bureau to the 
effect that the Allied forces in the neighbourhood of the 
Belgian border had advanced over 30 miles was and is 
quite inexplicable as far as our knowledge goes of the 
positions at the beginning and end of the period referred 
to. We know, however, that the line of both armies 
now reaches unbroken from Switzerland to the sea, and 
that outflanking movements are therefore for the time 
being at an end. We also know that the Allies have not 
retired anywhere, and at several points have made con- 
siderable advances. Through all the reports, moreover, 
there runs a new and quite unmistakable note of 
optimism, which shows at least that those who are on 
the spot take a more favourable view of the situation 
than they have done before. With this implied assur- 


ance we must needs be content. 
x * * 


[ is more difficult than ever this week to gain a clear 


The optimism of our friends seems to some extent to 
be supported by a change of tone on the part of our 
enemies. Between the lines of what appears in the 
German Press may be discerned a growing doubt. The 
Berliner Tageblatt has even gone so far as to say that, 
after all, it was the menace of Russia against which the 
German people went to war, and that any serious 
weakening of England would mean a dangerous 


strengthening of Russia’s position as against the West. 





This reasoning, we take it, is designed to prepare the 
German public for an abandonment of the cherished 
project of sacking London. Elsewhere in the German 
Press a tendency may be observed to refer to the actions 
of Great Britain (in connection, for example, with Kiao- 
Chau) as things which “ Germany will never forgive or 
forget.”” The use of such phrases implies a more or less 
indefinite postponement in the mind of the writer of the 
hope of reparation and revenge. One does not speak 
of never forgetting the offences of an enemy to whom one 
expects very shortly to be dictating terms of peace. 
Such protestations are generally the refuge of the man 
whose expectations are of a precisely contrary nature. 
* * * 

Following upon the criticism of Mr. Churchill in con- 
nection with the failure at Antwerp, doubts have been 
expressed in the Daily Chronicle as well as in the Morning 
Post and elsewhere regarding the present composition 
of the Board of Admiralty. The suggestion is that the 
calibre of the naval members of the Board is not such 
as either to command the confidence of the Service or 
to ensure that expert views will have due weight in the 
determination of naval policy. The Daily Chronicle 
urges that Admiral Wilson and Lord Fisher—by general 
consent the two ablest men the Navy has possessed for 
at least a generation—should be recalled from their 
retirement. The Morning Post, on the other hand, 
holds that the Board should be recruited from amongst 
some of the ablest of the flag officers on the active list. 
We will not attempt to discuss the relative merits of the 
two proposals. But it is certainly desirable that some- 
thing should be done to restore general confidence 
regarding the control of our premier defensive service ; 
and we suggest that any reconstruction that takes place 
might well be accompanied by measures for the more 
complete co-ordination of the Army and Navy. The 
appearance of naval forces and the use of naval guns on 
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land at Antwerp, followed by the participation during 
the past week of warships in military actions near the 
Belgian coast, have emphasised an anomalous position 
which had previously been illustrated in connection 
with such matters as the air service, the manufacture of 
guns, the provision of stores of all kinds, and the arrange- 
ments for the maintenance of the families of soldiers and 
sailors. In time of war our defensive forces are essen- 
tially interdependent, and, as regards general strategy at 
all events, ought to be under some more closely co- 
ordinated control than the ultimate supremacy of the 
Cabinet over both affords. What seems to be needed 
is a general committee of defence composed mainly of 
professionals and constantly in session, which should 
have supreme control under the Cabinet of all operations 
both on land and on sea. 
* * * 


During the past week or two there has been a distinct 
calming down of public opinion in Italy in regard to 
participation in the war. Popular demonstrations 
against Austria, which at one time were numerous, have 
now practically ceased, and there appears to be a general 
if not a very willing acceptance of the policy of the 
Government. The official Socialist party is still divided 
within itself. The majority of its members are in favour 
of strict neutrality, and a further manifesto to that 
effect is being prepared ; but the minority, however, in- 
cludes the editor of the Avanti, the official party organ, 
who, it is said, will resign if the manifesto is issued. The 
fact remains, however, that there is no longer anything 
like an effective demand for intervention in the war. 
The Prime Minister, in taking over the Foreign Office, 
has declared in quite unmistakable terms his intention 
of maintaining strictly the policy laid down by his pre- 
decessor, the late Marquis di San Giuliano. Unless there 
is some wholly unexpected turn in events, therefore, it 
may be taken that Italy will now remain neutral through- 


out the war. 
x * * 


The opinion which we expressed last week as to the 
insignificant and essentially artificial character of 
Colonel Maritz’s “‘ rebellion’ in South Africa has been 
amply confirmed this week. General Hertzog has 
failed to issue any public repudiation of Maritz’s policy, 
but that proves nothing, except his distaste for doing 
anything to strengthen the hands and increase the 
prestige of his political opponents. On the other hand, 
Colonel Maritz’s small force seems to have been deci- 
mated by desertions ; a large proportion of his followers 
apparently had only professed their adherence to his 
cause in order to avoid the disagreeable alternative of 
being handed over to the Germans as prisoners—a case 
in which discretion was certainly the better part of 
valour. Meanwhile it is reported that two hundred 
inhabitants of Luderitzbucht in German South West 
Africa have petitioned the Governor to hand over the 
colony unconditionally to the Union in order to avoid 
the waste of blood and money in a hopeless struggle. 
The petitioners, it is said, further point out that the 
colony would, to say the least, have nothing to lose by 
becoming a member of the Union. The report is not 


very authoritative, but as a piece of serious rebellion the 


petition is at least as credible as Colonel Maritz’s_ pro- 
nunciamento. 
* * 7 

Some misgivings have been expressed privately, if 
not publicly, in this country regarding the occupation 
by Japan of certain German possessions in the Pacific ; 
and Australian public opinion, especially in view of 
Japan’s declaration at the beginning of the war that she 
intended to confine her activities to the China seas, is 
likely to be more uneasy than British. We believe, 
however, that it may safely be assumed that any action 
taken by Japan in these regions has been taken at the 
request of the British authorities, and that there is no 
danger of the occupation becoming permanent. Japan 
takes a very special pride in her habit of scrupulous 
respect for her public undertakings, her treaty obliga- 
tions and international law generally ; and what she 
has promised, that she will perform to the letter. Ac- 
cording to the Tokio correspondent of the Morning Post, 
the Japanese newspapers are full just now of expressions 
of horror at the reports of German brutality in Europe ; 
and the unfavourable showing of German civilisation as 
compared with Japanese is the constant theme of leader- 
writers. Such an attitude on the part of the Press can- 
not fail to produce in the public mind a spirit of emula- 
tion of the most desirable sort. 

* * * 

The problem of the Belgian refugees in Holland has, 
with the fall of Antwerp, grown suddenly to dimensions 
that are positively appalling. Ever since the first 
attack on Liége there has been a steady stream of 
fugitives across the neighbouring Dutch frontier, but 
when Antwerp, itself full of refugees from other parts of 
the country, was bombarded the stream became a 
tidal wave. In England we now have, perhaps, 150,000 
Belgians, but it is estimated that the Dutch have 
between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 persons suddenly 
thrown on their charity. Some are now returning to 
their homes, but very few in comparison with those 
who remain. The refugees have not been allowed to 
flow all over Holland, but have been confined to the 
border provinces, and the lack of food and housing 
accommodation may be imagined. According to figures 
supplied by the burgomasters, the new population 
greatly exceeds the old. Flushing, for example, with a 
normal population of 20,000, is harbouring 30,000 
refugees; Aardeburg, with a population of 1,500, is 
harbouring 5,000; and these are typical cases. It is 
indeed nothing less than the migration of a people that 
has taken place, and the phenomenon may be regarded 
as a tremendous tribute to the success of the German 
campaign of terrorism. To find anything like a parallel 
to this flight of a population before an invading army we 
should have to go back at least to the days of Turenne, 
and even then the numbers would not be comparable. 
The stories of German brutality may be exaggerated, 
but it is evident that the victims, and prospective 
victims, are sufficiently convinced of their substantial 
truth. 

* * * 

The International Women’s Relief Committee! has 
attacked the problem with great energy, and has 
despatched to Holland some large consignments of food. 
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The Committee urges, however, that this is not enough, 
and that, in view of our peculiar obligations towards the 
country which we promised to assist and protect, the 
British Government ought to take immediate steps at 
the public expense to transfer a large proportion, at all 
events, of the refugees to England, and to make ade- 
quate provision for them here. We quite accept this 
estimate of British responsibilities ; certainly it is our 
business to relieve the Dutch people of as large a part of 
the burden as possible ; but whether it would be wise to 
bring these homeless families over here in large numbers 
we are very doubtful. Supposing we were to undertake 
to provide for half a million of them, it is evident that 
we could not find room for them in private homes. It 
would be necessary to construct large concentration 
camps, and if anything of that sort is to be done it had 
surely better be done in Holland (at our expense) than 
in this country. We owe it to Belgium to do every- 
thing we can for her people whilst they are exiled and 
destitute, but we do not want to create more barriers 
than need be in the way of their return to their homes a 

the earliest opportunity. 

* * . 

The country is still anxiously awaiting the long- 
promised announcement of the Government’s intentions 
regarding pensions for the widows and children of men 
killed in the war. The delay is becoming intolerable. 
It has, however, given time and opportunity for a 
stronger and clearer expression of public opinion than 
would otherwise have been forthcoming before the 
definite determination of the scale. The campaign for 
a minimum pound a week has now assumed large pro- 
portions, and all over the country resolutions are being 
passed at public meetings in favour of this demand. 
For reasons that we have already given we prefer 
Mr. Barnes’s proposal that the amount of the pensions 
Should correspond with the amount of the existing 
separation allowances. But the important thing is that, 
whatever the detailed arrangements may be, the general 
standard of payments should be adequate, and that the 
reproach occasioned “by the scandalously low scale 
adopted at the time of the Boer War should be definitely 
wiped out. It would be a most unfortunate mistake if 
the Government were to run counter to the undoubted 
national desire for thoroughly generous arrangements in 
this matter. 

* * a 

Whatever may be the exact cause or causes of the 
general slump in the cotton trade, to which we alluded 
last week, the position gets worse rather than better ; 
and the need for some adequate preventive measure— 
whether, as we have suggested, the temporary applica- 
tion of Part II. of the Insurance Act through the Trade 
Unions concerned, or anything better that can be 
devised—that will save a quarter of a million families 
from sinking into destitution is very urgent. Burnley 
and Nelson, Oldham and Stockport, are desperately 
hard-up, and cases of acute distress are multiplying fast. 
Surely the Government will not content itself here with 
anything so unintelligent as the present daily distri- 
bution of doles, and the weekly spread of poor relief 
(in some places already 40 per cent. up)? We hear of 
widespread distress also at Southampton, which is 


suffering very directly from the action of the War Office 
and Admiralty in practically closing the port to com- 
merce ; and at such East Coast fishing ports as Grimsby, 
Goole, and Cleethorpes, for which also the Admiralty 
has a definite responsibility. 

* * * 

At least the Government might see to it that the 
children in all these places (and every other borough 
applying for a grant for relief) are adequately fed, and 
the nursing mothers and infants saved from want. We 
hear of many Education Committees—some in places 
where the distress is acute—which have so far entirely 
failed to take action on Mr. Pease’s excellent Memo- 
randum on School Feeding; and even when money is 
given to these towns for relief no official pressure seems 
to be brought to bear on them to provide meals at 
school. Mr. Herbert Samuel showed a better appre- 
ciation of the situation last Monday, in reply to a 
deputation of the Women’s Co-operative Guild and 
other women’s organisations, when he undertook 
promptly to stir up the Local Authorities to start the 
comprehensive scheme for Maternity Centres and Baby 
Clinics, coupled with the supply of any necessary meals 
and milk from voluntary funds, which the Local Govern- 
ment Board has urged upon them. He also suggested 
to Local Committees all over the country the adoption 
of the scheme just put in force at Plaistow, with Govern- 
ment approval, where a staff of “ domestic helps "’ is 
engaged at proper wages—the money being found from 
the Prince of Wales’s Fund—to look after homes whilst 
the mothers were laid up. Mr. Samuel intimated that 
grants would be made from the Prince of Wales’s Fund 
for any such schemes that Local Committees might 
initiate. Nothing is of greater importance for the 
permanent well-being of the nation than looking after 
the “ war babies.” 

~ * . 

Two documents have just been issued from the Local 
Government Board which, though not connected with 
the war, and unlikely, therefore, to attract much notice, 
are yet of considerable importance. The one is an 
Order altering the dietary in the casual wards (Casual 
Paupers Order, 1914). Hitherto the regulation meals 
for vagrants have consisted of dinner of 8 oz. of bread 
and 1} oz. of cheese, and breakfast and supper of 8 oz. 
of dry bread, though Boards of Guardians could, if they 
chose, allow, as an alternative, gruel or broth with 6 oz. 
of bread. Besides this starvation diet the reformed 
menu looks positively epicurean. Margarine or dripping, 
in addition to cocoa or broth or gruel, is to be allowed 
for breakfast and supper, and for dinner an increased 
quantity of cheese, together with hot potatoes and even 
“* salt, a sufficiency.” The Order is not likely to have 
any startling result (although an intransigeant Board 
of Guardians at Huntingdon has protested against it 
on the ground that it is “a sheer encouragement to 
vagrancy ” which will “‘ double their expenses”’!). But 
it is a sign of the weakening of the purely deterrent 
policy and of the growth of a humaner and more intelli- 
gent spirit. 

* * * 

The other document is a Circular on the relief of 

widows and children. In this the L.G.B. insist once 
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more on the necessity of adequate relief, as well as a 
careful supervision so as to ensure that the relief given 
is properly applied, and that the health of the children 
in particular is not neglected. All Boards of Guardians 
are urged to appoint women officers to deal with “ ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of the women and children 
relieved,” and attention is drawn to the advantages of the 
Guardians having a special Children’s Committee. We 
are not very hopeful of these “ indications of the Board’s 
views ” having much practical effect on the administration 
of the local destitution authorities. They have already 
been greeted in Poor Law circles with some resentment, 
owing to the implied slur which they contain on the 
Guardians. But those who adopt this attitude know 
well enough that many Boards deserve a good deal 
more censure than they get here, and these unfortunately 
will not easily be moved, as we have often said in these 
columns, by mere exhortation. Nevertheless, the Cir- 
cular is, like the Casuals’ dietary Order, significant 
of the trend of public opinion, and it also shows a Central 
Authority more amenable to that public opinion than 
it was in the days of Mr. John Burns. Perhaps the 
thick-and-thin defenders of the Poor Law can read 
between the lines something more than an imputation 
on the Guardians—can see, in fact, another step in the 
sapping of their system. 
* * * 


The Board of Education is veryfsensibly suggesting 
to Local Education Authorities the desirability of pro- 
viding opportunities for instruction for the half a 
million men who will spend the ensuing winter in camp. 
But something more than mild suggestion is called for. 
Unfortunately, most of the County Councils are disposed 
rather to jump at the chance of cutting down their 
expenditure on evening classes. Some of the Borough 
Councils are, however, setting them a better example. 
The situation is full of possibilities for Directors of 
Education of energy and resourcefulness. We hear of 
Newark providing classes for the local detachment of 
Royal Engineers in applied mechanics and military 
topography. At Gloucester some of the newly enlisted 
Infantry are gladly attending specially arranged French 
and German classes. Many education committees are 
holding classes in “ First Aid to the Wounded,” but 
usually only for women or civilians. In view of what 
the public is now learning as to the frequent impossi- 
bility of removing the wounded from the field for many 
hours, and sometimes for days, we may presently realise 
the importance of instructing the whole Army in “ First 
Aid,” and at any rate in the ordinary principles of 
sanitation in the field. At present the military doctors 
seem to be lecturing only to the “ sanitary police” and 
occasionally the non-commissioned officers. Would it 
be too revolutionary to suggest that the War Office 
should provide each camp with a magic lantern, and get 
organised popular courses of lectures night after night 
(attendance being, of course, quite optional) on all the 
various subjects on which a large proportion of the men 
would gladly be instructed ? The suggestion is in more 
ways than one of sanitary importance, and we commend 
it specially to Sir Alfred Keogh, whose return to the 
War Office is of such good augury for an intelligent 
administration of the Army Medical Department. 


WHY DID WE GO TO WAR? 


O say that this rhetorical question has been 
asked and answered by practically every 
British subject who is in a position to gain 
a hearing, whether in the Press or on the platform, is 
hardly an exaggeration. Cabinet Ministers and Labour 
members have answered it in speeches ; authors, theolo- 
gians, men of science, and the lights of the academic 
world have answered it in collective manifestos; 
journalists have answered it in leading articles every- 
where every day; famous authors have dealt with it in 
articles and pamphlets, and any number of miscellaneous 
prominent personages, from the President of the Board 
of Education downwards, have done what in them lay 
to contribute to the statement of the national case. 
Undoubtedly the most notable feature about these 
replies is their unanimity ; where we should most look 
for divergence we find the most complete accord; the 
nation appears to be solid on this question as it has 
never been on any question at any previous period of its 
history. But, though the general public may well be 
unaware of the fact, the unanimity is not quite complete. 
There are a certain number of people who remain 
honestly in doubt as to whether indeed in this war we 
have a cause whose justice is unimpeachable, and a few 
even who say frankly that in their opinion Great Britain 
is in the wrong. With these last itis generally, if not 
always, a question of personal idiosyncrasy; their 
attitude is the outcome of a morbid habit of mind which 
leads them to play the part of devil’s advocate in every 
controversy, and always to ally themselves with the 
smallest minority that is to be found. On the present 
occasion they are so tiny a minority that they may be 
ignored. But the doubters (as distinguished from the 
professed “‘ pro-Germans”’) are more numerous. The 
grounds of their doubt are usually hatred of the alliance 
with autocratic Russia, and distrust of anything that is 
supported by the reactionary elements in this country. 
They answer the question at the head of this article in 
a number of ways. Some of them maintain that we 
have gone to war because the powers that be in this 
country wished to side-track social reform, some that it 
is a war of militarist aggression promoted by a desire in 
certain influential quarters to deprive Germany of her 
colonies and her trade, others that we are fighting 
without any real reason simply and solely to please the 
diplomatists and the armament manufacturers with 
whom they are in league. We have even seen it 
seriously suggested in print that the origin of the war is 
to be found in the desire of the British Government to 
ruin Germany in order to destroy the international in- 
fluence of the German Social Democratic Party, the 
power of whose example was becoming a danger to 
capitalism all over the world. But with all their differ- 
ences these critics are agreed upon one thing: the 
assertion that we are fighting in defence of 
Belgian neutrality is in their eyes a hypocritical sham, 
a pretence that will not bear a moment’s serious 
examination. 
This point of view is perhaps worth more attention 
than it has received. Those who hold it have, super- 
ficially at all events, a strong case. It is perfectly true 


that an energetic agitation existed in favour of our 
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participation in the war before ever the question of 
Belgian neutrality arose in public. It is also true—and 
this is the strongest point—that Sir Edward Grey 
expressly refused to promise that we would hold aloof 
even if Germany undertook not to violate Belgian 
soil. It is therefore obvious that Sir Edward Grey 
must have had in his mind other reasons for going 
to war, and these other reasons—as to the precise 
nature of which there is clearly room for the widest 
speculation—are, it is argued, the real causes and objects 
of our intervention. 

Now, we suggest that this and similar arguments are 
all really based on a confusion of thought. Those who 
employ them have not considered what they exactly 
mean when they say that “‘ Great Britain ’”’ went to war 
for such and such reasons. That is to say, they have 
omitted to distinguish between motives that are effective 
and motives that are not. Just before the outbreak of 
war we came across a man who ardently desired that we 
should attack Germany because he thought it would do 
us so much good to be thrashed. It does not follow, 
however, that that was why we went to war. A very 
similar confusion arises in connection with the question 
of whether this country or that “ wanted war.” Did 
England want war? Did Germany want war? Did 
Russia want war? It is impossible to answer any of 
these questions with a simple yesor no. We have the 
evidence of the White Paper that Sir Edward Grey did 
not want war, and we know that the overwhelming 
majority of the British people did not. But we also 
know that the mass of the German people did not want 
war, and those who may be expected to know most 
about the point are almost unanimous in declaring their 
conviction that the Kaiser did not want war. Moreover, 
on the strength of the British White Paper we are 
inclined to believe that the head of the German Foreign 
Office and several at least of the chief German diplo- 
matists neither wanted war nor expected it. In both 
countries, however, it would be easy to show there were 
war parties, and there is considerable evidence to 
indicate that the German war party was so confident of 
achieving its aim that it had made all sorts of extensive 
preparations long before the actual outbreak. How, 
then, are we to answer the question: Did Germany want 
war? We suggest that it must be answered in the 
affirmative, because those in Germany who wanted war, 
even though they may have been ina minority, secured 
control of the Government in the later stages of the 
negotiations and succeeded in preventing steps being 
taken which would have prevented war. That is to say, 
their will became the effective will of Germany, and 
their desire for war was the actual and direct cause 
of war. It may be argued that we have no right to say 
that “Germany” wanted this or that unless we can 
show—as in the present case we admittedly cannot— 
that the majority of the German people wanted it. But 
the German people, it must be remembered, are not, and 
never have been, “Germany” in the sense that the 
British people are “ Great Britain’ and the French 
people “ France.” They have allowed them- 


selves to be governed and represented by a compara- 
tively small class, which has accordingly the right to 
call itself, and to be called “‘ Germany.” 





We may return now to the question of whether or not 
it is true to say that Great Britain went to war in 
defence of Belgian neutrality. If Sir Edward Grey 
were an autocrat, we might seek the answer in a con- 
sideration of his personal motives; but since, in spite 
of secret diplomacy and all the rest of it, he is not in fact 
an autocrat, his motives are irrelevant. Sir Edward 
Grey may have desired a war with Germany because of 
a personal distaste for the society of Baron von Kihl- 
mann; Mr. Winston Churchill may have cherished the 
same wish because he wanted to try what flying felt like 
under actual war conditions ; and every other member of 
the Government may have had similar trivial motives. 
But the fact remains that it was not within their power 
to commit Great Britain to war for any of these reasons. 
That Sir Edward Grey was fully conscious of the limita- 
tion of his powers is perfectly evident in the White 
Paper. When he told the French Ambassador that he 
could not promise assistance until he had consulted 
Parliament he was perfectly sincere. Four days before 
war was declared a junior member of the Government 
asserted in the most positive terms that if the Cabinet 
decided for war the House of Commons would refuse to 
vote the necessary supplies, and in the then state of 
opinion both inside and outside the House of Commons 
the assertion was unquestionably justified. In spite of 
the propaganda of the Times and one or two other 
newspapers, it was almost impossible at that time to 
find anyone who was in favour of intervention. The 
Cabinet itself was notoriously divided, with a balance in 
favour of peace. Then Sir Edward Grey, in a speech 
that produced a greater effect than any speech ever 
delivered in the House of Commons, or perhaps any- 
where else, raised the question of protecting Belgian 
neutrality. Instantly it became clear that in acting on 
that ground the Government would have the country 
enthusiastically behind them; and an ultimatum was 
despatched to Germany. 

If this account of what actually occurred is correct 
—and we do not think it can be controverted—it 
follows that the defence of Belgium was the effective 
motive which determined our entry into the struggle. 
Whatever Sir Edward Grey’s private wishes may have 
been, he could not have carried the Cabinet, still less the 
country, with him if the German army had not invaded 
Belgium. It is possible that later on public opinion 
might have been converted to a policy of intervention 
by the spectacle of France prostrate under the mailed 
fist, but that is quite hypothetical. Our own conviction 
is that if Belgium had not been invaded the French 
army would have been able without difficulty to hold 
the fortified frontier, and Great Britain would never 
have entered the fray. That, at all events, it will be 
admitted, is what might quite possibly have happened. 
We suggest, therefore, that attempts to investigate the 
motives which inspired the Foreign Office are, under the 
circumstances, idle and unnecessary. Cabinet, Parlia- 
ment, and people consented to war for the sake of 
Belgium, and no matter what private desires—doubtless 
numerous and diverse—happen to have been gratified 
by the national decision, it is none the less true that it 
was on Belgium’s account that that decision was 
reached. 

B 
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WHAT CAN BE DONE FOR THE 
BELGIANS ? 


T is idle to ignore the fact that the vast flight from 
Belgium puts us, as well as the German army of 
occupation, in much economic perplexity. Alike 

in Great Britain and Holland, their hosts are unanimous 
in their cordial welcome to the refugees, and in their 
willingness to help them generously in their dire need. 
But exactly how we can best help them it is difficult to 
determine. For more than two months now the outward 
stream has lasted; at first only in hundreds; latterly, 
since the flight began from Antwerp, by tens and even 
hundreds of thousands. In the last fortnight, indeed, 
the flood has submerged all preparations, and gone 
beyond our capacity to compute its volume. Possibly 
as many as a hundred thousand have landed at Folke- 
stone alone. In Holland the Province of Zeeland is 
said to have received more than its whole population. 
Altogether a million of people may well have been on 
the move. It is doubtful whether in all history, not 
excluding even the semi-mythical tribal migrations out 
of which the European nations are thought to have arisen, 
there has ever been so extensive an uprooting of families 
from so small an area in so short a time. The escaping 
Huguenots at the end of the seventeenth century, like 
the emigrating Irish after the Great Famine, spread their 
departure over months and years. Neither Attila’s 
Huns nor the terrified folk who fled before them can 
have come anywhere near the magnitude of the Belgian 
exodus. 

The first thing to be done is fortunately obvious. After 
those frightful sea passages of many hours, densely 
packed on the deck of the steamer or the fishing smack, 
without shelter, without food, these countless men, 
women, and children land, cold and dazed, often half 
dead with exhaustion and anxiety, but profoundly 
grateful to be at last in safety, even though starving, 
homeless, and often destitute of any means whatsoever. 
They have to be fed and in many cases reclothed; a 
temporary home has to be found for them, and whatever 
is needed for their maintenance. A thousand separate 
requirements have to be attended to. In a hastily 
improvised receiving house, tireless volunteers, with 
quite inadequate accommodation and resources, have to 
deal with a crowd not only as great and as seemingly 
endless, but also in some respects as heterogeneous as 
that which is landed, hour by hour, from the emigrant 
ships at Ellis Island. These families of war refugees 
differ one from the other in size, membership, and age, 
in language, religion, and race, in occupation, in educa- 
tion, in social status, in the extent of their losses and their 
destitution, in the opportunities open to them in this 
country, sometimes even, to the surprise of some of us 
who had forgotten that Belgium has now an African 
Empire, in colour. From the port of arrival they are 


despatched to London, there to be further ministered 
to; and from London they are dispersed to temporary 
homes and shelters all over the country, with allowances 
for maintenance, where requisite, on approximately the 
same scale as that approved by the Government for 
soldiers’ families. The need for money and for zealous 
and competent helpers is great. 


The Government, 


quite properly, has called on the Local Authorities for 
assistance, and will have itself to find whatever further 
resources are required. 

The task of providing for the immediate needs of these 
hapless guests of the nation—great as it has already 
proved—is, however, only the beginning of the per- 
plexity. It may no longer be true, as it was in the days 
of Adam Smith, that “ man is of all sorts of luggage the 
most difficult to be transported.” But in the compli- 
cated organisation of the twentieth century, it is plain, 
whole masses of families are very difficult entities to 
settle afresh, without injury to others, into a normal 
economic existence. The prospect of getting any large 
proportion of our guests back to Belgium for many 
months to come is not hopeful. Many of them, we must 
contemplate, will be in this country even for years. They 
are, nearly all of them, able and eager to work for their 
living. On the other hand, the prospect of an advent 
into the Labour Market of fresh tens of thousands of 
men and women seeking situations, just at the moment 
when we are striving to cope with hundreds of thousands 
of our own unemployed, must necessarily make us 
pause, whatever the nationality of the new-comers. We 
may properly do for the Belgians what we might wisely 
do for a similar number of British refugees who sud- 
denly arrived on our coasts from another country. But 
that would not be to let them loose on an overstocked 
Labour Market. There is no humanity, and no advan- 
tage, in putting Peter into employment at the cost of 
keeping Paul out. The Local Government Board and 
the War Refugees Committee are therefore justified in 
refraining from any organised attempt to get the Bel- 
gians into wage-earning situations, in keeping them 
away from the Labour Exchanges, and even in for- 
bidding the kindly hosts who have taken in families 
from giving them work at wages. 

There is, moreover, a still graver economic evil to be 
considered. It is of the utmost consequence to the com- 
munity to prevent any degradation of its Standard 
Rate. Now, it is surprising how much subtle selfishness 
may lurk, unsuspected, in our philanthropy! It will, 
fortunately perhaps, never be revealed how many of the 
hundred thousand offers of help that have been received 
by the War Refugees Committee have had to be sum- 
marily rejected as open to this suspicion. Employers 
of all sorts have applied for skilled artizans at what they 
imagine to be the Belgian rate of wages. Any number of 
mistresses have thought it would be so nice to have a 
Flemish servant, at much less than the rates demanded 
by the English cooks and parlour-maids. There have 
even been offers to take in young women “ who would 
be willing to help in the house work ” for mere board and 
lodging. There is a deeply-rooted feeling in the hearts 
of thousands of men and women of the middle and upper 
classes, which they would often shrink from expressing, 
that wages in Great Britain have become much too high 
—notably as regards domestic servants in England and 
ploughmen in Scotland—and that any opportunity may 
advantageously be taken to get them reduced. Such 
a reduction, it need hardly be said, would be an economic 
disaster, both to the wage-earning class and to the nation 
as a whole. Against such a calamity we are bound to 
take precautions, whether the new-comers who might 
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be used to lower the Standard Rates are English or of 
any other nationality. 

The problem of how to occupy usefully the time and 
energy of our Belgian guests, without putting other 
wage-earners out of work, is, in fact, not unlike that 
presented by our own unemployed, or that revealed to 
us by the Queen’s rash appeal to unoccupied ladies to 
make shirts for the soldiers. We must not, in setting 
unoccupied people to productive work, merely substitute 
one lot of workers for another, and therefore one lot of 
unemployed for another, without adding to the total 
volume of wage-earning employment. We may pro- 
perly use some of the masses of capital now standing 
unemployed in setting the Belgians to work at their own 
handicraft trades. We may, for instance, rightly 
enable them to go on producing their lace. In a few 
cases they may (like the Huguenots of two and a quarter 
centuries ago) bring their own capital and set up their 
own new enterprises. We might, with great advantage, 
pay some of them to bring under their marvellous inten- 
sive culture some of our waste lands; perhaps even to 
grow beet and make it into sugar. We should do well 
as far as possible to engage them at wages to make 
necessaries for cach other’s use, to wash and mend for 
each other, to teach each other, and to provide where 
they can for each other’s wants. All this involves no 
throwing out of work of our own people, no hindering 
of our own unemployed from getting again into situa- 
tions, no adverse influence on our own Standard Rates. 

All these things are, however, difficult to organise, and 
some of them probably in existing circumstances im- 
possible. We come back therefore (as with our own 
unemployed) to the hard fact that—except in so far as 
we can specially, and, so to speak, artificially, by the 
action of the public authorities, increase the volume of 
wage-earning employment—tt is better not to put the 
unemployed to any work of ordinary “ productive ”’ 
character for sale in the market. It is, in the long run, 
cheaper to maintain them without commercial produc- 
tion; and better, both for themselves and for the com- 
munity, that their enforced leisure should be devoted to 
such provision for their own wants as may be practicable, 
and to their own training and improvement, rather 
than to work for an overstocked market. The position 
is no different with the unemployed Belgians in our 
midst. It would be better to throw open to them our 
schools than our Labour Exchanges. If the Board of 
Education were to organise special classes in English, 
we may be sure that many would seize the opportunity 
of learning a new language; others would doubtless 
be glad to study British technical and trade methods. 
The problem is admittedly difficult, and these are only 
suggestions; but what is certain is that unless the 
greatest care is taken to increase, temporarily and 
artificially, the aggregate volume of wage-carning em- 
ployment, by a simultaneous bringing into use of capital 
that would not otherwise have been employed, and a 
purposeful creation of orders that would not otherwise 
have been given—and even this the Government ought 
to be doing to its utmost capacity in order to absorb our 
own hundreds of thousands of unemployed—any taking 
of Belgians as wage-earners in the ordinary trades in the 
ordinary way means throwing an equal number of other 














men and women elsewhere out of work, or preventing 
them from obtaining the situations that they would 
otherwise have found. 


THE ECONOMIC EFFECTS OF 
WAR IN INDIA 


HE latest news from India shows that the war 
is likely to cause widespread distress in that 
country. People there had hardly recovered 

from the effects of the financial crisis brought about 
by the failure of important Indian banks in the Punjab 
and Bombay during last year. As one of the directors 
of the premier Indian bank (The Punjab National 
Bank, Ltd., Lahore) in the Punjab, I know full well 
what that crisis meant to the Indian trader and to thé 
poor and middle-class depositors of the northern pro- 
vinces. The distress caused was as widespread as can 
be imagined. There was hardly an Indian family ‘in 
the upper provinces which was not hit directly and 
indirectly ; but the sufferings of the poor depositor, the 
widow and the orphan, were simply indescribable. The 
People’s Bank of India, Ltd., Lahore, alone had seventy- 
two branches all over India, and attracted a large 
number of deposits by widows and orphans on account 
of special rates of interest it allowed on such deposits. 
The panic brought about by its failure caused the 
failure of ten more banks within three months of the 
day when it stopped payment, and since then six more 
have been added to the list. Several other banks 
failed at Bombay and Karrachi, the most important 
being the Indian Specie Bank, which had also a branch 
in London. 

The failure of these banks brought about the failure 
of numerous trading firms dealing with them or other- 
wise depending on them. Some of the first-class houses 
at Karrachi and Bombay collapsed, and in their train 
brought about devastation and ruin on numerous 
families. Trade came to a standstill. Cotton went 
down heavily. Money was scarce. The rate of interest, 
even on the best security, was as high as 12 per cent. 
The Presidency banks at different provincial. centres 
would not guarantee loans or advances even on the 
security of Government paper; at least, the Bank of 
Bengal at Lahore did not. On top of this came the 
misery brought about by the failure of rain in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oude. The latest bank 
failures at Lahore happened only in July and September, 
1914. The war has, so to say, filled the cup to the 
brim. The Money Market is again tight. Most people 
have withdrawn or are withdrawing their capital from 
circulation. The biggest banking firms at Calcutta, 
Bombay and Karrachi are closing their businesses and 
retiring to their homes in the interior of the country. 
The following cutting taken at random from a Punjab 
paper will explain what I mean :— 

Caicurta, September 22nd. 


On account of the collapse of business, Marwaris are leaving Calcutta 
in large numbers. Puja is going to be a dull affair this year, un- 
employment, half pay and high prices all combining to make Bengali 
homes cheerless. Shops are almost deserted. Practically no Puja 
sales this year. 


The other day we read & similar letter in The Manchester 
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Guardian about Bombay. Calcutta’s foreign trade for 
August fell by 4,50,63,814 rupees as compared with 
August, 1913—i.e., by over three millions sterling. The 
Madras correspondent of Capital, writing on September 
12th, says :— 

The strain imposed on accumulated resources by the cessation of 
trade is beginning to show itself. The man in the street is extremely 
loyal, but he is not thereby disposed to regard the war as other than 
a terrible calamity. Bankers are particularly troubled. The war has 
exerted much the same effect on the delicate machinery of credit as 
the proverbial bull on the china shop. All is confusion. Stocks are 
accumulating, and, as far as the likelihood of orders from abroad is 
concerned, will go on accumulating. The possibilities of successfully 
diverting trade into new channels are viewed pessimistically. It is 
being slowly realised that big losses are unavoidable. 


The Bombay correspondent of Capital says :— 

The cotton mills are anxious to sell their stocks, but buyers are 

by no means plentiful, and the few that are on the job are not liberal 
in their ideas. . . . We are promised a large crop in addition to the 
680,000 bales of stocks carried over from last season. The export to 
Europe has practically ceased. From September Ist to September 9th 
the amount shipped was 850 bales, as against 34,361 bales in the 
corresponding period of 1913. The export to Japan has diminished 
considerably. From Ist to 9th instant we shipped 1,606 bales, against 
7,606 bales last year. The local mill consumption in the period I 
have chosen for comparison was only 23,000 bales. Stocks are, there- 
fore, not being reduced very rapidly. 
The latest news is that the rainfall is good and we 
may expect good crops. It should not be forgotten, 
however, that a plentiful rainfall is not the only thing 
wanted for good crops. However, assuming that luck 
is going to favour us in that direction, a good cotton 
crop with no buyers in the market, or with buyers at 
exceedingly low prices, lower even than what cotton 
fetched during last winter, means utter ruin to the 
producer. Hundreds and thousands of acres of land 
that formerly produced foodstuffs have been diverted 
to cotton crops, and if the latter fail to bring even living 
wages to the cultivator, the misery wrought may be 
better imagined than stated. 

Added to all this is the distress that must follow in 
the train of « rise in prices. Speaking on September 
19th, the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab charac- 
terised the rise in prices in certain places in the Punjab 
ten days before as extraordinary. He assured the Council, 
however, that there had been a “ substantial fall” 
since. The native papers, however, do not share this 
optimism. The Tribune, of Lahore (September 18th), 
says :— 

As a matter of fact every article of consumption, including atta, 
dal, oil, and even Indian salt, has risen in price from 20 to 30 per cent., 
and poor people who were already feeling the pinch are now in great 
straits. The Government, we regret to observe, have not been cor- 
rectly informed on the state of affairs; and the masses are growing 
indignant over this selfish conduct of numerous merchants. Nor have 
local Governments succeeded in adopting effective measures to check 
the greed of these men. and it is clearly the duty of the Government 
of India to act promptly and decisively without leaving the matter 
to drift for itself. In France maximum prices are fixed, and shops at 
which these prices are infringed are shut down. There are municipal 
shops which undersell others in order to help the poorer classes. 

It reverts to the subject again in its issue of Septem- 
ber 19th, and repeats the statement that correct 
information has not reached the Government. Some 
time ago, perhaps towards the end of August or the 
beginning of September, a deputation of Indian gentle- 
men waited on his Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of 
the Punjab, and among other matters suggested the 
desirability of restricting the exports of foodstuffs from 





India, so as to prevent the rise in prices. The Governor 
promised to consider the matter, but we have heard 
nothing of it since. It should be remembered that 
India’s first duty in this matter is towards her own 
people, and, following the precedent of the Home 
Government, the Indian Government is quite competent 
to do all that is necessary to protect its own people 
from want of food. No amount of glory will compen- 
sate for the want of food, wholesome food, at moderate 
prices. The stoppage of imports from Germany and 
Austria is also bound to affect a large number of small 
industries that depended on the supply of chemical 
products, ete., from those countries. 

To sum up, the war is likely to cause widespread 
distress in India: (a) by the tightening of the money 
market and the scarcity of money; (0) by the collapse 
of import and export trade ; (c) by the rise in the prices 
of necessities ; (d) by the fall in the price of cotton. If 
to this be added the necessity or the duty of subscribing 
liberally to the War Fund, the conclusion may be left 
to be drawn by the reader. Those who have plenty 
and who have grown fat under the British Government 
must give largely, but in the interests of the poorer 
classes it is necessary that some line may be drawn 
before it is too late. It is specially necessary to check 
the zeal of the subordinate employees of the Govern- 
ment drawing two pounds a week or less, because if 
they give largely they will make up the loss by bleeding 
the poor ryot or the trader. If necessary I would offer 
to make practical suggestions for the consideration of 
the Government later on. Laspat Rat. 


THE GAY SOLDIER 


OT merely is there a new army being created 
in England just now. There is a new 
soldier being created too. He is as unlike 

the Englishman of tradition as can be. He is cheerful 
rather than morose ; he is dashing rather than dogged ; 
he is as irresponsible as a kitten running round the world 
after its tail. One begins to wonder at times whether 
the new soldier is a real person, or whether he has been 
invented by the newspapers. One wonders whether, 
after all, he may not be a myth on much the same model 
as the stage Irishman. Whether he is a myth or not, 
however, we suspect he has come to stay. And, if he is 
a myth, then we imagine his origin can be explained in 
some such manner as the following. In the old days the 
English middle classes, in their mercantile passion for 
respectability, were more timid almost of being regarded 
as cheerful, dashing and irresponsible than of being 
accused of dishonesty itself. They therefore foisted all 
those qualities the possession of which caused them the 
greatest shame on to the shoulders of the Irishman, 
who was too broken to protest, and the stage Irishman 
henceforth became the grotesque and only mirror of their 
secret selves—the Englishman as he would like to be if 
he but dared to show himself outside his office mask. 
The Irishman was for a time pleased with the devil-may- 
care figure he was supposed to cut in the world, and 
with bulls, practical jokes, and other diversions did his 
best to live up to the part. Then came Sir Horace 
Plunkett and the industrial revival, when the Irishman 
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set himself to the task of acquiring the sober English 
virtues of success. He decided that the chief bar to his 
prosperity was that nobody would take him seriously, 
and that it was far better, commercially speaking, to be 
morose and dogged than to be cheerful, dashing, and 
irresponsible. The stage Irishman was forthwith 
pelted and hooted from every village hall in Ireland, 
and Handy Andy and Charles O’ Malley were denounced 
from pulpits as a libel on one of the most sober and 
respectable races on the face of the earth. The irre- 
sponsible Englishman was put in a rather awkward 
predicament by this. He was unable to keep alive the 
stage Irishman against the protests of the Irish people 
themselves. He had to find some new mirror for the 
merry side of his nature. It was about this time that 
Mr. Chesterton solved the difficulty by boldly inventing 
the jolly Englishman. Englishmen suddenly ceased to 
be ashamed of themselves. They hastened to claim 
for themselves most of the qualities they used to 
attribute to the wild Irish. The change in the English 
point of view could hardly be better exemplified than it 
was in a review of Lord Charles Beresford’s Memoirs 
which appeared in a London paper the other day—the 
Pall Mall Gazette, we think it was—and referred to Lord 
Charles’s “John Bull joviality.” Fifty years ago— 
nay, a dozen years ago—Lord Charles would have been 
appreciated as a typical harum-scarum Paddy—the 
light in which he stil] regards himself, by the way. 
There you have a significant sidelight on the social 
history of modern England. John Bull has been 
Paddified. Nowhere, however, has the Paddification 
been carried to the same lengths as in the army. Tommy 
Atkins—the Tommy Atkins of the papers, at least—is 
simply Paddy in khaki. 

It used to be the romance of war upon which the 
journalists laid all the stress. Now it is the comedy of 
war which they like most to emphasise. One of the 
most important facts which the official “‘ Eye-witness "’ 
at the front hastens to communicate to the public at 
home is that the soldiers nickname the smoking shells of 
the German howitzers ‘* Coal-boxes,’”’ “‘ Black Marias,”’ 
and “‘ Jack Johnsons.” One gets an idea, on some days, 
after reading too much newspaper that the war must be 
at present the most brilliant music-hall performance upon 
earth. We can imagine there are bound to be some 
protests from the soldiers themselves against so false 
an exaggeration. “If ever I come back,” an officer 
wrote home recently, “‘ and anybody at home talks to me 
about the glory of war, I shal! be damned rude to him.” 
If we overdo the funny side of war we are afraid we 
shall lay ourselves equally open to the rudeness of those 
who have been through the thing. On the other hand, 
it is undeniable that the English soldier has, during the 
present war, shown himself gay in the presence of death 
and danger to a degree that has amazed the world at 
large. He—or, at least, a goodly number of him—meets 
death in the spirit of Mercutio rather than of the soldiers 
who used to die for us in the coloured pictures given 
away at Christmas time. He takes his jokes, his catch- 


words, his silly songs, with him to the front ; he would 
be as uncomfortable without them as without his 

High-strung stay-at-homes write songs full 
and_ theatrical 


cigarettes. 


of tinsel heroism, and others sing 





and recite them in the music-halls. But the soldiers 
themselves do not go in for this posturing and wild-eyed 
elocution. They prefer songs like that which was re- 
cently written by a sergeant in the Gordon Highlanders, 
and is at present, we are told, in great favour as a 
marching song at Aldershot : 
Send out the Army and Navy, 
Send out the rank and file, 
(Have a banana !) 
Send out the brave Territorials, 
They easily can run a mile 
(I don’t think !) 
Send out the boys’ and the girls’ brigades, 
They will keep old England free ; 
Send out my mother, my sister and my brother, 
But for goodness’ sake don’t send me. 

Mr. James Kilpatrick, who has collected a most 
entertaining treasury of odds and ends about soldiers 
from their letters, and republished it in a little volume, 
Atkins at War, gives scores of similar instances of the 
remarkable animal spirits—and, if we may coin a phrase, 
animal wit—with which whole regiments of soldiers are 
apparently going into battle. There is the story of alance- 
corporal in the motor cycle section of the Royal Engi- 
neers, for example, who wrote describing the conduct 
of the soldiers under artillery fire: “The noise was 
simply deafening, but so little effect had the fire that the 
men shouted with laughter, and held their caps up on the 
ends of their rifles to give the German gunners a bit of 
encouragement.” There, we feel, cheerfulness has 
triumphed over common sense, and we feel the same 
concerning the private in the Wiltshires who “ stuck 
out in the trenches a tin can, on which was the notice, 
‘ Business as usual.’*’ We are not sosympathetic as we 
ought to be when we read that, as the can proved too 
good a target for the enemy, he was ordered to “ take the 
blooming thing in again,’’ and was wounded twice in 
carrying out the order. He certainly deserved it. On 
the other hand, where you have bravery you will always 
have a certain amount of foolhardiness. In peace time 
we denounce the man who stands up in the boat ; in war 
he does the same sort of thing, and his valour thrills 
us. It is the same with his fun as with his foolhardiness. 
In time of peace we seldom think of regarding a man as 
a wit simply because he says something like “* There’s 
‘air!’ or “ Not ‘arf!” or “I don’t think!” at every 
opportunity. During war, however, if a shell having 
burst perilously over his head, a soldier says, “* There's 
‘air! "’ the jest becomes more famous than the epigrams 
of Osear Wilde. 

And there is good reason why this should be so. It is 
the circumstances in which a jest is uttered, even more 
than its phrasing, which are the chief cause of its appeal. 
When Heine, on his bed of anguish, a few hours before 
his death, brushed aside the solicitude of the friend who 
wished to talk to him about the next world, saying: 
“Calm yourself. God will pardon me. It is his 
métier,” he uttered a witticism which was an act of 
heroism in itself. It expressed not merely intellectual 
irreverence, as it would if it had been spoken by a young 
and healthy man, but the fearlessness of a great fighter 
in the presence of death. Thoreau’s death-bed answer to 
the man who tried to get him to think of the next life— 
“* One at a time, please ; one at a time "—attracts even 
those of us who believe eagerly in the next life, for the 
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same reasons. It is a hero’s jest in extremis. We love 
these jests because they reveal to us the indomitable 
spirit of man. The gaiety of the soldiers may not have 
the same point and finish as the wit of a Heine or a 
Thoreau, but we love it none the less for that. We feel 
that there is no conquering men like the Royal Scot, 
who not only sang Hitchy-Koo with his comrades during 
a German attack, but, after he was wounded, went on 
singing till the chorus was finished. The same gay 
manner of soldiering is described in a letter relating how 
the men at the front have become teetotalers. “ Our 
fellows,”’ says the letter-writer, “ have signed the pledge 
because Kitchener wants them to. But they all say, 
‘God help the Germans when we get hold of them, for 
making us teetotal.’’’ Then there is the story of the 
wounded soldier whom a Daily Telegraph correspondent 
saw at Rouen one day when a number of wounded were 
being sent off to London, “‘* Do you want to get back 
to England ?’ someone called out to a soldier whose arm 
was in a sling, and the whole sleeve of whose jacket 
had been ripped by the fragment of a shell. ‘ Not I,’ 
he shouted ; ‘ I want to go to the front again to get my 
sleeve back, and something more.’’’ It is quite obvious 
that thousands of soldiers are taking the war in much 
the same spirit as they would a football match. Some 
of their letters, indeed, prove that they are as eager for 
news about football as people in England are for news 
about war. Their only complaint in regard to the war 
seems to be that it has unduly interrupted the football 
season. “‘ We are all in good spirits,” wrote a bom- 
bardier in the Royal Artillery, “and mainly anxious 
to know how football is going on in Newcastle just 
now.” All this seems to suggest that, in an army like 
the English, the soldier is much more of a sportsman than 
of a crusader. It is his training as a sportsman which 
has made him as unconcerned among dangers as the 
black kitten that sat on a gun during the whole of 
the North Sea fight, and “ was not frightened at all, 
only when we first started firing. But afterwards she 
sat and licked herself.”” We who jump at the bark of 
a Pomeranian dog can only stand mute with admira- 
tion. Cockney irreverence becomes transfigured and 
glorified when it is irreverence of death and wounds. 
How one envies the gay indifference of the London 
youth who, amid the “ hellish nerve-racking noise ” of 
the German shell-fire during the retreat from Mons, 
remarked that it was “ no worse than the roar of motor- 
"buses in the City on a busy day!” Impudence like 
that, we feel sure, is unconquerable. 


THE FUTURE OF BRITISH TOYS 


O far the attempt “ to capture the German toy-trade ” 
S appears to be making remarkable progress. Its pro- 
moters have formed themselves into the British Toy 
Association, local committees are being organised in various 
parts of the country to establish the industry in rural dis- 
tricts, and many well-known manufacturers and wholesale 
buyers are giving the scheme their encouragement and 
practical help. The Women’s Emergency Corps has proved 
that it is a comparatively easy matter to train unskilled 
workers to make the simpler kinds of toy in a very short 
period, but the hope of establishing the new industry on a 
sound commercial basis seems to be grounded mainly in the 


fact that, after all, only certain parts of it are entirely new 
to us. Some kinds of toys—lead soldiers, large wooden 
horses, table games, ctc.—have already been manufactured 
in Great Britian for a considerable time, and have driven 
similar German productions from our markets. Mechanical 
toys have derived many of their designs and most of their 
mechanism from England, and probably there will be no 
great difficulty in securing for the mechanism a British 
cover. If sufficient capital can be procured, there is little 
doubt that practically all toys can in time be manufactured 
in this country. Certainly there is a widespread feeling, 
quite apart from the ambition of commercial circles, that 
the attempt is a praiseworthy one. Our temporary hatred 
of everything German naturally makes Thuringian and 
Bavarian toys anathema to all weli-conducted infants, and 
in any case, the rapidity with which parents tire of their 
children’s toys would make the lack of new German play- 
things this Christmas a domestic disaster if the Women’s 
Emergency Corps and the British Toy Association had not 
come to the rescue. 

Patriotism, however, is a poor tutor of economics, and it 
must be remembered that the actual need of English toys 
may be a temporary one. The prospects of the industry in 
this country should be very seriously considered before any 
attempt is made to develop it on a large scale. At a time of 
industrial distress and uncertainty there is naturally a 
strong temptation to clutch at possible new industries. Not 
only is there a fear that there may be before long a period 
of gencral unemployment ; there is also the more specialised 
difficulty of the employment of women. Large numbers 
have been thrown out of work ; behind them are the possibly 
greater numbers of capable young girls who are just leaving 
school and do not know which trade provides at the present 
time the best prospects. In ordinary times such girls would 
of course be urged to learn a skilled trade, but at present it 
is impossible to predict which branches of industry are 
likely to provide the best openings for women in the future. 
The enlistment of thousands of men appears to have made 
curiously little difference to women’s prospects. So far, it is 
true, the conditions have hardly afforded an adequate test. 
Many men’s trades which staggered under the first shock of 
war are recovering their equilibrium, and the rush to enlist 
prevented what would otherwise have been a much more 
serious state of unemployment in those industries. But it 
seems probable that in many trades which are at present 
working at unusually high pressure—trades in which the 
shortage of men has admittedly been met by increased 
speeding up among the remaining employees—a considerable 
number of women would have been absorbed had they been 
fitted for the work by nature or training. The fact that they 
have not been so absorbed is confirmatory evidence of the 
fact which was alluded to in these columns on more than one 
occasion recently, that there is much less direct industrial 
competition between men and women than some people 
suppose, and that even in those industries on which they are 
seemingly engaged in the same work the sexes are as a matter 
of fact either employed on somewhat different processes or, 
as is the case of weavers, placed in charge of a different 
number of machines. But the war is tending to prove that 
in the majority of trades a sharper division than this is the 
general rule. The removal of thousands of men from the 
labour market has done practically nothing to improve the 
industrial outlook for women. Except in the case of a few 
middle-class occupations, where the dove-tailing of male 
and female labour is obviously more practicable, women do 
not appear to have been engaged even temporarily to fill 
the gaps caused by the war. These facts seem to point to 


the conclusion that hitherto women’s labour has been sup- 
plementary to that of men rather than competitive with It, 
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and that women cannot be extensively used to replace men 
unless considerable improvements in machinery are intro- 
duced on a large scale to cover the loss of the enlisted muscle. 
Obviously, if the places of men absent at the front or in 
camp are really to be kept open for them till the end of the 
war, it is much more desirable that the unemployment of 
women should be met by the creating of a new industry 
rather than by their adaptation to an old one hitherto in 
the hands of men, and it is no narrow feminism that prompts 
the plea that if the toy trade is commercially sound it should 
be as much as possible reserved for women. The unemploy- 
ment of women is going to be one of the most serious and 
terrible of all our social problems during and after this war, 
and it is conceivable that the growth of the English toy 
industry may prove a veritable god-send. 

But it would be a poor patriotism and a poor philanthropy 
that urged the headlong encouragement of the new trade 
without a very careful examination of the chances and 
conditions of success. It is assumed that even after the war 
the British public will refuse to buy German goods, and that 
the competition of Thuringian and Bavarian toys will 
therefore not be restored to British markets. In short, the 
restoration of the mercantile system is apparently contem- 
plated. “It is conceivable,” says Mr. Inglis Palgrave’s 
Dictionary of Political Economy, in a tone of shocked protest, 
“ that even so far as England is concerned there might be 
some return to mercantilist principles if a definite attempt 
were made to carry into effect a scheme of imperial federa- 
tion.” It is precisely a return of this kind that is apparently 
being advocated in some quarters. The war cry, “ Capture 
German trade,” implies a belief that British prosperity will 
be increased by the collapse of German industry. It is 
apparently forgotten altogether that by robbing Germany 
of her toy trade with Great Britain, amounting in 1912 to 
£1,147,400 worth of German imports, her £1.404,500 worth 
of toy trade with the United States, and her considerable 
trade with France, Russia, Argentina, Italy, Australia, and 
various other countries, we may also rob her of her capacity 
to purchase, for instance, British cotton goods. We may 
have much to gain by the collapse of German militarism, 
but we have nothing whatever to gain by the collapse of 
German industry, and one of the first things to be done after 
peace is restored will be to remind the public that we are a 
nation of admirable shopkeepers, and that there is no advan- 
tage for us in the bankruptcy of our customers. It is pre- 
cisely the loss of German custom that is causing much of our 
present distress. If we have a natural aptitude for toy- 
making there is probably no reason why it should not be 
encouraged. The appetite of the modern child for new toys 
is apparently prodigious and increasing ; the craving of the 
modern spinster to present them to every child of her 
acquaintance is insatiable. The increase in the trade will 
probably prove large enough to provide in any event a very 
tolerable share for Great Britain; but if the promoters of 
the new branches of the industry are counting upon the 
permanent boycott of German toys and the consequent 
collapse of the German trade, their hopes should be strenu- 
ously discouraged. 

There is another point which demands attention. The 
British Toy Association intends to specialise in wooden toys 
and stuffed dolls and animals. Factory-produced toys, it 
declares, are outside its scope, and are to be left to the 
enterprise of independent manufacturers. The industry 
which the Association is organising is a home-workers’ 
industry. The manufacture of German toys is largely in 
the hands of home-workers, and, as one of the speakers at 
the first meeting of the Central Committee of the new 
Association remarked, “‘ We already have home-workers in 
this country. . . . So the principle of home-work is sound.” 


But although it is doubtless true that the existence of large 
numbers of home-workers in the clothing trade, the net- 
makers’ industry, the glove trade and the lace trade proves 
that home industries can be profitably organised in this 
country, it by no means follows that “ the principle of home- 
work is sound.” The British Toy Association is indeed alive 
to many of the dangers involved in it. It is fully conscious 
that the local committees which are to supervise the groups 
of rural workers must do all in their power to prevent the 
introduction of sweating or the extension of child labour ; 
though it apparently encourages the idea that children 
should help their parents to manufacture toys before and 
after school hours. But it should be borne in mind that it 
is still practically impossible to prevent a considerable 
amount of child labour in the existing home-industries in 
this country, and that quite small children are employed to 
help their parents after school hours. When the home 
becomes a workshop it is exceedingly difficult to prevent 
such abuses. It is especially difficult, however, in connec- 
tion with industries which have been long established, and 
it seems reasonable to suggest that the introduction of a new 
industry provides unique opportunities for the provision of 
more stringent regulations. It is hard to assert that home- 
work is always undesirable; it is clearly, for example, a 
boon to cripples and invalids. But if, as the British Toy 
Association proposes, toy-making is at first to be largely a 
pocket-money employment, a trade to be plied after the 
ordinary day’s work, it must be remembered that there is a 
certain danger, especially in rural districts, that the intro- 
duction of pocket-money earning may tend to depress 
ordinary wages. Moreover, il the trade is to be commercially 
sound from the point of view of the producers as well as of 
the middlemen and the buyers, it should be a whole-time 
occupation. Probably there is no reason why it should not 
become one, since it is calculated that the skilled worker 
should be able to earn eightpence an hour, but it is evident 
that before the industry is established on a large scale 
serious attention should be given to the questions of its 
ability to compete with the long-established German manu- 
facture after the war, and the desirability of organising it as 
a home occupation. Unless satisfactory conditions and 
good prospects are secured, it is clearly both unwise and 
unfair to train large numbers of young workers to enter the 
new trade. If on the other hand such conditions are secured 
and the prospects are bright, it is evident that the toy trade 
may prove the salvation of many unemployed women and 
young girls, and a very timely help to relief committees. 
w. Mm. 


Correspondence 
FRANCE AT WAR 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—I thank Mr. R. E. D. for his courteous and friendly 
answer ; he would be astonished, of course, if I did not again find 
something to criticise in it. 

“Of course General Joffre,” writes Mr. R. E. D., “is not a 
Radical of the Percin type ; and that fact makes it all the more 
significant that he has not been spared by the scandal-mongers.” 
I confess that I do not know what may have been the scandal 
about General Joffre. I happen to be living just now in a very 
reactionary circle, a typical provincial conservative circle, and 
find that General Joffre is, as I said, universally respected—I might 
almost say idolised. 

“ The latest excess of the Clerical Party,” writes Mr. R. E. D., 
“was a demand that the Republic should set up a national deity 
and organise in his honour official religious ceremonies.” What 
happened, if I remember well, amounts to this. One of those 
eccentric archbishops whom that Mad Mullah, Pope Pius X., 
has saddled us with wrote asking that a special day of public 
prayer should be appointed, and that officials should attend the 
divine service in their public capacity. I ask any Englishman 
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whether, coming from an archbishop, there was anything abnormal 
in this “demand.” But the important thing to be considered 
is that, in France, the archbishop’s letter was, as Mr. R. E. D. 
himself imprudently admits, too much for that ultra-moderate 
paper, le Temps. As for the popular papers, those which claim 
gigantic issues, le Journal, le Matin, le Petit Parisien, and all the 
host of provincial Republican papers, I wonder whether they 
deigned even to take notice of the whole thing. 

i might go on; but really I already feel sick with the subject, 
and find that, if I went on, I would mislead the readers of TuE NEw 
STATESMAN into believing that a Frenchman has any time to lose 
in discussing those microscopic incidents. Now, my only quarrel 
with Mr. R. E. D. is that in dwelling too fondly upon them he 
runs the risk of conveying that very false impression. “ If, 
unhappily,” he writes, “the unity of the nation should be im- 
paired, I want the English people to know who will have been 
responsible.” What I wish the English people to understand is 
that the unity of the nation will not be impaired, because every- 
body is quietly resolved that it shall not be. As Mr. R. E. D. 
has said: “* There is only one desire in the hearts of the whole of 
Paris: to know that the Germans are driven out of France and 
Belgium. That is the one object of all our thoughts.” Let me 
add that I am a constant and interested reader of Mr. R. E. D.’s 
letters, and, as a rule, find them excellent.—Yours, etc., 

Evie Hartvy. 

Montguerre, Rochecorbon, Indre-et-Loire. 

October 16th. 


THE NEUTRALITY OF HOLLAND 
To the Editor of Tur New StTaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—In the City article in your issue of September 26th the 
following passage occurred : 

“ The rivalry between Antwerp and Rotterdam is intense, and 
the fact that the Dutch port may gain largely over its rival after 
the war may not be entirely absent from the minds of the Dutch 
in their desire to remain neutral.” 

This is one of those insinuating sentences which one should 
expect to find almost anywhere rather than in your broad-minded 
and enlightened review. Surely your contributor must know 
that the military forces of Holland on land and sea are not organ- 
ised for attack, but for defence only, and that it would therefore 
have been midsummer madness for that country to have rushed 
into the European medley without, by violence or treason, being 
absolutely forced to do so. Before searching the minds of the 
Dutch for reasons to remain neutral it would be plain common 
sense to find out first whether they have reasons for waging war. 

Perhaps your contributor may argue that virtually Holland is 
being attacked in so far that Germany’s conquest of Belgium makes 
& precedent so dangerous to every one of its small neighbour 
States that any of them might well consider it advisable to take 
time by the forelock and deal at least the first blow in a fight 
which, by this line of argument, would be sure to come sooner or 
later. But is it likely that Holland, if about to take such a des- 
perate and irretrievable step, would be swayed by considerations 
of a little trade more or a little rivalry less of one of its seaports ? 
Holland is doing far greater service to the inhabitants of its 
downtrodden neighbour by opening its arms to their misery than 
by discharging or levelling its arms at their enemies, and it seems 
not to be remiss in this part of its plain duty. No sordid motives 
for declaring war are imputed by Hollanders to England ; Holland 
may expect equally fair treatment in your country.—Yours, ete.. 

CONTINENTAL SUBSCRIBER. 


THE CRIME OF BAD MANNERS 
To the Ediior of Tut New STaTESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. Blatchford, in the Clarion of October 16th, gives a 
description of the manners of British officers which, I cannot but 
think, forms a distressing comment upon your plea for generous 
co-operation with India. He saw in a French hotel an English 
general dining at the same table with an Indian prince, without 
speaking a word to him. ‘The following night he was in the hotel 
smoking-room and saw the same prince being pointedly ignored by 
a group of British officers. Here are a few of Mr. Blatchford’s 
sentences : 

“ If an Indian prince is not fit to speak to, why does our King 
accept his services? If he is to be insulted by the King’s 
officers, why do we talk a lot of insincere rot about his loyalty ? 
. . « I cannot understand how men like our officers, who are 
certainly gentlemen, and men of courage and kindness, can 
behave in such a way to a brother-in-arms. . . . These Indian 
princes are loyal to what, and why ? . . . The Indian prince is 
in France to fight for Freedom! Freedom. I suppose if he leads 
his warlike and fearless troops in some wonderful charge and 


comes back after making history, he will be once more allowed 

to sit at the dinner-table with a British snob, and will be once 

more insulted by the officers of the King he has served.” 
My strong opinion is that Mr. Blatchford had an unusual as 
well as an unfortunate experience. It would be unfair to conclude 
that British officers are accustomed to behave in this fashion 
towards the princes, especially when they are associated with them 
in arms. But it is, unhappily, true that there is something 
gravely and deeply wrong with Anglo-Indian manners towards 
Indians of every, or nearly every, class; and India, as Lord 
Morley once said, is a country in which bad manners are a crime. 
The present is a great and challenging opportunity : it ought to 
make an end for ever of the Anglo-Indian code of behaviour, 
which is responsible for the existence in India of a heritage of 
resentment against our race.—Yours, etc., 

S. K. Rarcirrer. 
Hendon, N.W., October 21st. 


TRAINING CAMPS 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—With regard to the regulation of prostitution some 
discrimination is necessary. I have not read Mr. Flexner’s book, 
but I gathered from reviews that it contains nothing new to serious 
students of the subject. In the article on Prostitution in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica 1 demonstrated and emphasised the 
general failure of regulation, but the evidence compelled me to 
draw a distinction between ordinary civil life and military 
stations, particularly in towns of moderate size, where control 
can be effectively exercised. I found it “ impossible to doubt 
that a considerable degree of real protection is afforded to soldiers 
by the system.” Special circumstances invalidate general con- 
clusions, and I have no doubt that interference with the activities 
of prostitutes at Aldershot and Plymouth would be not less but 
more effective in reducing venereal disease than interference with 
the activities of the public house has been in reducing the lesser 
evil of drunkenness.—Y ours, etc., 

A. SHADWELL, M.D. 


COTTON AND OTHER PRICES 
To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

S1ir,—Would one or other of your contributors rectify for me 
the apparent inconsistency between the note on Lancashire, 
where cause (d) of the alarming distress appears to be “ the 
attempt of American cotton growers to maintain artificially 
the present high price of raw cotton,” and the statement in the 
City column that the United States has to set off against the 
splendid crop of cereals, which will command high prices, the 
effect of their cotton, which has fallen very much in price. 

A further matter. Some of your readers may care to know that 
the price of the L. &. S.W. new 5 per cent. issue, which is referred 
to in the latter article as accustoming investors to a return of 
5 per cent. on Trustee Stocks, rapidly rose to 102}, at which price 
the yield on redemption at 5 years is more like 4} per cent., 
which is somewhat more encouraging to the next railway that 
wants to raise money than the original terms of the S.W. issue. 
In fact, it was only a few lucky trustees who were able to buy this 
stock under the Trustee Act at or below redemption price—100 

Yours, etc., 
2 Copthall Buildings, E.C., R. H. P. 
October 19th. 


[The whole subject of the condition of the cotton industry at 
the present moment is peculiarly difficult and obscure, but we 
believe that both the statements quoted are correct. The Ameri- 
can growers and operators, it appears, have been more successful 
in maintaining prices in this country than in their own; prob- 
ably for the reason that whilst it is comparatively easy for the 
American manufacturer to purchase his raw cotton direct from 
the grower, the British manufacturer has a natural hesitation to 
attempt to do without the Liverpool broker upon whom he has 
hitherto depended for his supplies and to deal direct with strangers 
a couple of thousand miles away.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE SLAV DANGER 


To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—If Germany was fearing the Slav danger, referred to in 
Professor Karl Pearson’s article, why did she not enter into an 
eniente with her Western neighbours ? Such a federation could 
easily defend itself against invasion. I believe it could do so 
even if the populations were to become stationary, using their 
progress to abolish poverty and inefficiency instead of mainly to 
continue increasing numbers. But we are still a long way from 
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having stationary populations, and it is really tragic how few 
people realise that to have such would require birth-rates at least 
as low as 16 per thousand per annum.—Yours, etc., 
BiInniE DuN.op, M.B. 
24 Alexandra Court, S.W. 


Miscellany 
DOSTOEVSKY AND RUSSIA * 


YODOR DOSTOEVSKY at the age of twenty-cight 
was sentenced to death for taking part in 
an assembly at which were read documents 

attacking the existing order in Russia. He was stood 
in front of a file of soldiers in the Semenovsky Square, 
and the rifles went up. At the last instant the execu- 
tion was stopped and the sentence commuted to lifelong 
exile in Siberia, of which the first four years were to be 
spent in prison and the rest in the army. His life in prison 
was a hell. He had to face the awful extremes of the climate 
in a filthy wooden hut crowded with the most degraded 
criminals; for four years he was deprived both of socicty 
and of solitude; he was in ill-health; he had no books; 
he could not write. After he had been released he spent 
more miserable years as a private soldicr on the steppes of 
Russian Turkestan, tortured by the fear that the genius 
which he knew he possessed would never have free play ; 
and when he did return, haggard and aged, to Europe, it 
was to spend a life of unremittent gricf, worry, and frustra- 
tion. At the age of forty-six, when his wife had her first 
child, he was wandering in Europe to escape his creditors ; 
the child, for whom he would, he said, “* gladly have suffered 
death upon the cross,” died. When the second child was 
born he summarised his position thus : 

How can I work, when I am hungry, and had to pawn my very 
pantaloons to get the two thalers for the telegram? The devil take 
me and my hunger! But she, my wife, who now is suckling her 
infant, ske had to go herself to the pawnshop and pledge her last warm 
woollen garment . . . and then they demand of me lucid art, effort- 
less and untroubled poctry, and point me to Turgenev ! 

He struggled for a dozen more years, always forced to 
write for money, and knowing that, because of lack of 
money, he was unable to write the best that was in him ; 
then, exhausted, he died. He was a man of feverish passions, 
and with an almost ferocious love for his fellows; he struck 
people as wild, morose, bitter, even mad. “ In all things,” 
he said himself, “* 1 go to the uttermost extreme; my life 
long I have never been acquainted with moderation.” And 
yet he was not a revolutionary. He went to Siberia a 
“ moderate’; he came back a “ moderate”; and at the 
time of his death he was so pronounced an opponent of 
revolutionism that Pobyedonoszev, the notorious Procu- 
rator of the Holy Synod, declared: “I stand by his bier, 
and my heart is doubly sick. In these times, he was the very 
man for our cause.” At the same moment Leo Tolstoy 
was saying that Dostoevsky’s works had been to him “ the 
most precious, the dearest, and the most necessary of things,” 
and Turgenev was genially comparing the dead novelist to 
the Marquis de Sade. 

It is not all quite so anomalous and paradoxical as it 
seems. Certainly it is unusual to find a man of Dostoevsky’: 
voleanic fervour whose views on domestic politics are so 
cautious as his. For he was an “ evolutionary” in his 
early youth, and he always continued to believe in slow 
constitutional and agrarian development. But if he was con- 
tinually abusing not merely Revolutionaries of all kinds 
but Liberals as well, so that he actually served the cause 


“ 


* Letters of Fyodor Michaelevitch Dostoevsky. Translated by Ethel 
Colburn Mayne. Chatto & Windus. 7s. 6d. net. 








of the stupid people who had sent him to Siberia, it was that 
he was in characteristically violent reaction against certain 
defects in those into association with whom his intellect, 
his democratic sympathies, and his experiences might have 
been expected to force him. In Russia, as elsewhere, demo- 
cratic politics were to a great extent bound up with atheism 
and anti-nationalism. But Christ and Russia were the twe 
primary articles in Dostoevsky’s creed. Throughout these 
letters he returns again and agein to the Christian ideal. 
“Tf,” he writes from Siberia, “anyone could prove to me 
that Christ is outside the truth, and if the truth really did 
exclude Christ, I should prefer to stay with Christ and not 
with truth.” “ There is in the world,” he says on another 
occasion, “only one figure of absolute beauty: Christ.” 
His charge against the Liberal Biclinsky was that he had 
reviled the Saviour, and yet surely he could never have undertaken 
to compare himself and the rest of the gentry who move the world 
with Christ. 

A few years before his death Dostoevsky is once more 
found writing, “ You will never find anything better than 
the Saviour anywhere, belicve me”; and the celebrated 
quarrel with Turgenev arose partly out of the latter’s 
remark that was “an uncompromising atheist.” To 
Dostoevsky—he was mistaken—such a confession implied a 
cowardly abandonment of the struggle against Evil, a super- 
ficial and flippant denial of the manifest purpose of life. 

But Turgenev professed to be anti-Russian; and that 
Dostoevsky simply could not stand. He was not a mere 
bigot. He read deeply all his life in English, French, and 
German literature: he admired Goethe, Schiller, Hugo, 
Shakespeare, Dickens, and Walter Scott—though when 
writing gloomily from abroad he could describe the French 
as “ disgusting ” and the Germans as “ all usurers, rascals, 
and cheats.” But he revolted against the loose idea of 
“ cultured’ Russians that Western institutions could be 
imposed upon that vast and ancient peasant-state at a 
stroke, and he was also fundamentally and violently at 
issue with them on the point of the value of Western civili- 
sation. To him the Russian upper classes and progressives 
were both criminally wrong in looking to Europe for light. 
Light would travel westward, not eastward. Russia must 
not aspire to “that European fraud which they call 
civilisation”; the debt would be incurred the other way 
round. It had nothing to do with race. His opinion of 
Pan-Slavists remained what it had been at twenty-four, 
when he wrote : 


he 


There comes a report of the last sitting of the Society of Slavophils, 
whereat it was solemnly maintained that Adam was a Slav and lived 
in Russia; it will be pointed out how important and useful is the 
settling of this question for the well-being of the whole Russian nation. 

Not the Slav race, but the Russian nation, had brought 
down the centuries a divine idea, known nowhere else in such 
fulness, which had irradiated its whole attitude towards life. 
What Russia was to aim at was the moral regeneration of 
the Slavs and ultimately of Europe, and her contribution 
to the world’s development would be “her own Russian 
Christ,” the most beautiful and humane conception any- 
where existing among men. That her religion might be 
preserved from violent shocks whilst her internal changes—- 
from railway development to the establishment of just 
tribunals—were being worked, it was almost worth while that 
Europe should retain her “ disgusting idea of us ”’ and that the 
old isolation and misunderstanding should be maintained. 
Cosmopolitanism, revolutionism, and atheism, in the 
light of this doctrine, were one and the same diabolical 
thing. 

It is impossible to do more here than refer the reader to 
the numerous passages in these admirably translated letters 
which throw light on Dostoevsky’s art and character. That 
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art, in spite of its obstacles, was often sublime. That 
character, in spite of its defects (he himself described it 
periodically as “ evil,” “ frightful,” ‘ morbid,” and “ re- 
pellent ”’), was one of great nobility and beauty. He often 
makes one think of his own Prince Muishkin. Parting 
for Siberia, he said to his brother, who was crying: “* Don’t 
do that, brother. Come, you are not seeing me to my 
grave; even in prison there dwell not beasts but men, and 
many of them are possibly better and worthier than I am,” 
and in exile he taught Russian to a Circassian condemned for 
robbery and murder, and his fellow-convicts wept to leave 
him. In none of his novels is suffering more intense or 
courage under suffering more sustained than it was in his 
life ; and even his least reticent characters did not exhibit 
their most intimate thoughts and passions with more 
candour than he himself did in these letters. If one passes 
over all that to quote something which is of merely topical 
interest, it is because the words have such an almost grotesque 
ring of this autumn about them. Here is Dostoevsky on the 
Germans in 1870, when they were beating the French : 


My God, how terrible are our prepossessions with regard to foreign 
countries! Are Russians simpletons, then, that they can believe it 
is through their schooling that the Prussians have come off conquerors ? 
Such a view is positively sinful : it’s a fine schooling whereby children 
are harassed and tormented, as it were, by Attila’s horde, and even 
worse. 

You write that the national spirit of France is in revolt against 
brute force. From the beginning I have never doubted that if only 
the French will not hasten to make peace, if they will but hold out 
for as much as three months, the Germans will be driven forth with 
shame and ignominy. I should have written you a long letter if I 
tried to give you a series of personal observations, for example, of 
the way in which soldiers are sent to France, how they are recruited, 
equipped, housed and fed, transported. It is extraordinarily interest- 
ing. An unfortunate poverty-stricken woman, say, who lives by 
letting two furnished rooms ... is forced because she “has her 
own furniture ’’ to supply quarters and food for ten soldiers. . . 

I have myself read letters from German soldiers in France to their 
parents (small business folk). Good God, the things they have to 
tell! O how ill they are and how hungry! But it would take too 
long to relate. One more observation, though, I'll give you: at first, 
one often heard the people in the streets singing the Wacht am Rhein ; 
now, one never hears it at all. By far the greatest excitement and pride 
exists among the professors, doctors, and students; the crowd are 
but little interested. Indeed they are very quiet. But the professors 
are extraordinarily arrogant. I encounter them every evening in the 
public library. A very influential scholar with silver-white hair 
loudly exclaimed, the day before yesterday: ‘ Paris must be bom- 
barded!” So that’s the outcome of all their learning. If not of their 
learning, then of their stupidity. 


*“* So we go round the ruddy ring of roses,”’ as the Rowton 
House poet put it. It is all there—even down to Attila 
himself. 

J. C. Squire. 


FORGOTTEN WARFARE 


HE first of my trivial tales—and trivial indeed 
they seem in these mighty days of conflagration— 
has for scene Beyrout, that Syrian port as well 

known to the pilgrims in collars who seek Jerusalem as to 
those without who prefer Mecca. Here, one spring morning, 
the report of a cannon—a single and extremely noisy shot 
of warning—roused me from sleep. The dreaded Italians 
had come. That Roman land had sent two fine cruisers 
to sink a Turkish gunboat (lately repaired in Genoa) small 
enough for either of them to have hoisted on deck and used 
as a launch, and there they were, by Jove, flying their battle- 
flags just outside my window ! 

Soon after, the fun began. The Italians sent five shells 
over the town by mistake, and one cach through two banks. 
About a hundred interested spectators on the quay, struck 
by the bursting shells, paid the penalty of their rashness. 


—— 


As for the Turks, no watch had been kept on the boat ; 
the officers all slept on shore and only a few reached the ship 
in time. But they refused to surrender and _pluckily 
misdirected several shells all round the harbour, till their little 
biscuit tin was sunk up to its funnels. The attempt made by 
some gallant Arab boatmen to sink the cruisers by rifle fire 
failed completely. They had been persuaded ever since 
the day of the Camperdown disaster off Tripoli in Syria 
that you had only to puncture an ironclad and it would 
disappear. 

Meanwhile, in the centre of the town, things were, as the 
French say, “ well otherwise serious.”’ At the first shots 
the Arabs fled howling indoors in senseless panic ; recovering, 
they looted the barracks and attempted to murder all 
Christians, myself included, and the Governor only just 
succecded in restoring order at the risk of his life. He placed 
himself at the head of some twenty soldiers against a violent 
mob intent on breaking open the prisons and liberating all 
the vilest riff-raff to help in the looting. As for me, an 
extremely unpleasant crowd, having just succeeded in 
looting rifles from the barracks, stopped my carriage, and, 
sticking their bayonets uncomfortably near my stomach, 
swore I was the Italian Consul. I said no, but that I was 
a splendid Englishman. At that moment the cannon of the 
cruisers began to roar again, making everyone more excited 
and dangerous than ever. I cocked my revolver in my 
pocket determined to shoot through my coat at one parti- 
cularly horrid fat man. But that moment deliverance came 
from an excellent Turkish soldier, who, leaping on to the step 
of the carriage and turning his rifle on the crowd, bade drive 
on to the hotel, which I reached safely. 

There, on my return, I found a Mahommedan friend of 
mine—one of those admired Young Turks who have read 
Herbert Spencer, Mallarmé and Sherlock Holmes, and thereby 
become renowned for their liberal tendencies and Parisian 
culture. He, not knowing I was somewhat sore upon the 
point, explained to me in great excitement, and with ances- 
tral fanaticism blazing from his eyes, that a massacre of 
Christians (or at least of his fellow subjects, the native 
Christians) was now not only inevitable but a mere measure 
of obvious justice. 

It was a paltry affair of a few hours, but while it lasted 
it seemed like the end of the world. Unforgettable the 
thunder of the guns shaking the golden blue of sky and sea 
while not a breath stirred the palm trees, not a cloud moved 
on the swan-like snows of Lebanon. 

* * * 

This was not the only occasion on which the Italians 
offered us good sport at Beyrout, and again the inhabitants 
played up fine. It was summer now, and in summer the 
happy Beyroutins have the pleasure of sleeping on the cool 
spurs of Lebanon and the anguish of being hoisted up and 
down at a walking pace in the rack and pinion railway. 
The Lebanon, one may remind the reader, is a privileged 
land with a Christian Governor; while Beyrout is a sort of 
island of pure Turkey. One morning, very early, warships 
were descried off the harbour. Is it the foe again or only 
the frequently protective French? That is the question 
debated at Aley station by the anxious crowd waiting to 
descend to town. An ascending train puts all doubt to rest : 
fugitives are sitting on the roof; the Italians are here again. 
The Beyroutins decided to remain on the mountain; we 
descended almost alone. And here it may be observed that 
when Levantines (as in this case) act with perfect common 
sense and prudence the Europeans of the place always call 
them cowards; or, when they prefer to look on some dan- 
gerous spectacle unperturbed, or to arm to defend their 
liberties, they instantly call them fools. 

However, there was no trouble. No European town could 
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have behaved better. On the quays a mixed crowd, secretly 
armed for certain in the Oriental way, watched a boat 
packed with Italian bluejackets and sporting a single brass 
cannon in the bow examine the ships in the port, and that 
testimony to their comrades’ valour, the sunken Turkish 
gunboat, and made no demonstration whatever. 

Thinking my duty done, I took the train back to the 
mountain. But the East is the father of surprises! All 
the Lebanese I saw from the carriage windows were openly 
armed; while their women and children who fled Beyrout 
this morning were rushing down again to face the Arab or 
Italian peril. On my arrival home I found in front of 
my cottage a little squadron of Lebanese cavalry prancing 
before the door. Entering, I discovered two American 
lady missionaries from the neighbouring village of Abadich 
who, having received a very large bullet in their drawing- 
room, had taken refuge with my wife. 

It seemed it was all those wicked Druses again! A much- 
respected old gentleman of their tribe had been grievously 
wounded by a hand unknown on his way from Brumana ; 
hence the Druses were assembling in their secret places 
erying for Christian blood; and hence the Christians of the 
valley, led by some brawny returned emigrants from America, 
had had all the church bells rung as a summons to all 
Christians to gather in force. A good scrap is still considered 
to be better than litigation in the Lebanon—and, after all, 
what is Lebanese justice unless you’ve got a consul to doctor 
your case? A woman accused of stealing a hen will fly 
to Russia or France for protection. A Druse appeals to 
England, who once preserved them from richly merited 
punishment at the hands of the French for their massacring 
ways. The English public was persuaded by a venal 
press that a Druse was a kind of Protestant suffering 
martyrdom at the hands of papistical Maronites. 

But if England protects she must also restrain, and the 
duty of ending this nonsense obviously fell on the British 
Consul-General, who accomplished it with all the skill of one 
accustomed to Oriental incidents. First he persuaded 
the Christians to remain on the defensive. Then we drove 
to Abadich. The moonlight was streaming in the enormous 
rocky gorge of the Beyrout river; and here and there a 
Lebanese gendarme set to guard the road started up from 
some dark corner into the white glow to salute us—his 
strange costume so fantastic in the moonlight that the whole 
scene seemed to stiffen into cardboard, and one waited to 
hear the musie of some absurd Oriental opera by Hérold or 
Rossini. There were few enough of these gendarmes, 

and they would have had a poor show if the Druses had risen 
in earnest. Vividly the moon shone now on Abadiech, on 
the little fortress-like houses, on the runic carvings of an old 
Druse tomb, mysterious beneath a splendid chestnut tree, 
and on the worn brown stones and red tiles of the old court- 
yard where we halted. In Syria you can see colours quite 
distinctly by the light of a full moon. We were admitted 
and welcomed at the narrow door; and first of all paid a 
brief visit to the wounded old gentleman who had caused 
all the trouble. He lay there very cheerful on pink and green 
cushions suggestive of the Mahommedan Paradise. Then, 
while the Consul worked hard at conciliation, I talked 
amiably with the lesser notables. They were still un- 
decided about that massacre, and they had enjoyed them- 
selves greatly shooting about all day at nothing in particular 
(hence the little accident to the missionaries’ house); but, 
as they would never have dreamt of massacring us, con- 
versation on the usual Syrian topics—‘* What will the 
Italians do? What will the French do? ”—flowed com- 
fortably. The whole affair was soon brilliantly settled by 
the Consul-General, and, the wildest spirits having been 
calmed, we drove home by midnight. 





What utter foolery is enough to starta massacre inthe East! 
But let no injustice be done to the Lebanon. Its security 
in the last fifty years has, after all, been never seriously 
troubled. Laugh at its botched-up Government if you will, 
and then remember that it possesses the only countryside 
in the Turkish Empire, the southern environs of Constanti- 
nople excepted, where you can enjoy a picnic without the 
presence of an armed guard and even let the governess 
take the children for a walk alone. 


* * * 


Some months after I saw the smoke and heard the distant 
rumble of the battle of Lemnos—the one effort made by the 
Turks to secure the mastery of the A.gean. 

A pretty sight it had been that morning to pass the 
Turkish fleet, cleared for action and lined across the entrance 
of the Dardanelles, while a little destroyer spluttered up 
from the west to give them news of the foe. It was one 
of those indescribable winter days on the A2gean, with a hot 
sun and a piping breeze: the water was all laced blue and 
silver, and the windmills of Tenedos whirled fit to break. 
“Tenedos dives opum,” quoted to me the new Armenian 
Governor of Lebanon, to my great pleasure; yet how can 
the place ever have been rich? I agreed it was strange— 
that little windy rock looks as if it had never produced 
anything more planturous than stonecrop since the Creation. 

We were near Mytilene when we heard the guns. Thrilling 
enough it was to me—fired with the glory that is Greece 
this fight against the Unspeakable forthat Greek and Christian 
sea. Not so, however, to the trio of American ladies aboard 
—for all that they were on their devout way from Athens to 
Jerusalem. Impossible to make these pious folk understand 
that Greece and Christianity were no mere phantoms of the 
past, but were still alive and, with excellent guns, even 
kicking. 

At last, in despair of awaking interest and hoping to 
horrify, I said to one of them: “ But men are killing each 
other over there, you know.” 

She put up her eyeglass at me. 

** Nonsense ! ”’ she said, and walked down to lunch. 

We were soon gliding through the beautiful Strait of 
Mytilene. As we passed the little town buried in olive 
groves, with its medieval castle all on a green lawn, a 
great Greck flag waved proudly over the scene, its colours 
blending with the blue and white waves so finely that it was 
impossible to imagine the Turkish scarlet in its place. As 

we neared the harbour we slowed down and a lot of rough- 
looking pirates came rowing out and shouted to an old 
Greek priest on board for news. 

The old Papas replied that he had only heard noise ; had 
only seen smoke. 

“ That’s all right ! ” said they, “ it’s a glorious victory ! "’"— 
and bang! bang! bang! went their revolvers into the 
windy void. 

And, after all, so it was. 

* * * 


To think that it was with cheerful anecdotes like these 
that I had hoped, a white-haired elder, to impress my grand- 
children! Now there’s not a peasant from Picardy to 
Tobolsk but will cap me with tales of real and frightful 
tragedy. What a race of deep-cyed and thoughtful men we 
shall have in Europe after the war—now that all those 
millions have been baptized in fire! But for my little 
memories I can keep at least this distinction—the unearthly 
beauty of the East. I mean the adjective. A man may 
find Naples or Palermo merely pretty; but the deeper 
violet, the splendour and desolation of the Levant waters 
is something that drives into the soul. 

James E_roy FLecker. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 
IT would be possible for those who are not whole-hearted 


admirers of the essays in bucolic criminology with 

which Mr. Masefield won his fame as poet and drama- 
tist to bring a considerable list of charges against both their 
matter and their manner. The author of Nan, The Ever- 
lasting Mercy and The Widow in the Back Street habitually 
mistook violence for strength. His sentimentalism was 
frequently glutinous, his fatalism cheap. His psychology 
was dubious, his “‘ realism ” most unreal. His rhythms were 
sing-songy ; his language was a strange mixture of slang and 
precious literary English (he could make a yokel who in one 
line mispronounced everything speak in another line of 
“ brain divinely knit to limb ”’) ; and he had a tedious habit 
of laying on periodical little slabs of “ Beauty.” But he 
worked at great heat; though he was often bad he was 
never dull; and he did often write exceedingly effective 
things, such as the description of the widow going about her 
empty house after the death of her son, and that of the en- 
trance of The Dauber’s ship into port, “ treading the quiet 
waters like a fawn.”’ Working avowedly on a theory that 
great art springs from the contemplation of the “ excessive,” 
he was most successful when the “ excessive ” was out of 
sight. His best passages are pieces of quiet description, 
and their virtue is due, not to the excessiveness of his charac- 
ters’ emotions, but to the genuineness of his own. And his 
own feelings are deepest when he is thinking of things that 
are over and done. He describes most feelingly not the storm, 
but the calm after the storm. For that reason the last parts 
of his poems are usually the best, and almost all his most 
moving passages are in the mood of reminiscence. Ships 
and the sea have left the deepest mark upon him, and he 
returns again and again to them. A little too often, perhaps. 
That beautiful passage (““ By many waters and on many 
ways...) in Biography (his best poem) would be more 
effective were it not echoed and amplified in the poems 
Ships and The Wanderer, which are included in the new 
volume (Philip the King and Other Poems, Heinemann, 3s. 6d. 
net). But Biography remains a sincere and individual piece 
of work. 

* * * 

Since, at his worst, Mr. Maseficld has always been readable, 
one is all the more astonished at the complete dullness and 
vapidity of his new play Philip the King, which spoils what 
would otherwise have been an interesting volume. I do 
not know which is feeblest: the characterisation, the 
plan of the play, or the detail. The Philip II. of 
Mr.*?Masefield is not merely historically false, but 
psychologically incredible. Time, we know, brings its white- 
washes. The vilest of scoundrels can in this age expect mercy 
from biographers. But when you are giving the “‘ human ” 
side of a tyrant or monomaniac like Philip you have to be very 
careful about it. Philip had his points. He lived simply ; 
like Torquemada, he believed himself the instrument of God ; 
and, in spite of terrible indigestion, he worked like a horse. 
But even if he had his affections he was not utterly soft and 
saccharine. The domestic picture Mr. Maseficld presents of 
him is too quaint for words. This is the idyllic tone of it : 


PuIuip. 


Artists and kings do what they can, my child, 
Not what they would. It is not easy, dear, 
Working with men, for men are only clay, 
They crumble in the hand, or they betray 

And time goes by, but no results appear— 
Your little hands have happier work than mine. 
Ah, little daughter, childhood is divine. 


The tender-hearted monarch talks in this strain contin- 


ually. “I am so lonely since my loved one died,” he ob- 
serves; and 

Lord, I have laboured long to keep my oath 

And since my loved one died it has been hard. 


And finally, when his schemes have been wrecked, the 
curtain (the drums play a muffled march) falls on him com- 
miserating himself in a characteristically conventional and 
misplaced metaphor : 

O God, beloved God, in pity send 
That blessed rose among the thorns—an end. 
Give a bruised spirit peace. 

* * x 

The theme of the play is the departure and defeat of the 
Armada. The scene is continuous: Philip’s daughter 
recapitulates to him the glorious sailing of the fleet, and its 
ruin is narrated by returned survivors, This is simple 
enough; the intended clou is the episode which shows the 
king haunted by the ghosts of the dead : dead commanders, 
men he has had murdered, and the countless victims of 
the American colonies. These victims menace him with 
revenge. 

And their revenge is wreaked in a curious manner. There 
is a scene in The Mikado in which the chorus systematically 
shouts down a character who is attempting revelations. 
That is what this chorus of spirits does. One of Philip's 
dead captains is continually on the verge of revealing to 
him a secret which will restore his fortunes. But sin must 
bring its penalty; and the crucial words are always sup- 
pressed just in the nick of time by the clamour of the revenge- 
ful ghosts. It is conceivable that this stratagem might have 
been made convincing by a great dramatist ; but Mr. Mase- 
field has merely made it mechanical and flat. 

oe * * 


Flatness, in fact, is the quality of the whole play. The 
description of the Armada’s departure even—a_ thing 
peculiarly suited to Mr. Masefield—is flat. It is like the 
conventional sea pieces of a painter who has learnt the trick. 
There is never an original and happy phrase or a vivid pic- 
ture. Only by an occasional piece of accidental comedy 
is the flatness relieved. There is one such when the spirit of 
Don John, Philip’s deceased illegitimate brother, appears : 


PHILIP. 
You were a landmark of my father’s sin, 
Never my brother. 
Don Jonn. 
I was that bright lad, 
Your father’s son, my brother .. . 
Puiuip. 
I agreed 
To overlook your bastardy, my friend 
One half expects Philip to supplement this remark with 
Provided the offence was not repeated. 
But that is left to the reader to supply. 
* * * 

What has happened to Mr. Masefield ? The other poems in 
this volume—they include one of the few bearable poems pro- 
duced by the war—are of varying merits, but they are all 
recognisable as Mr. Masefield’s. But Philip the King might 
have been done by some “ cultured ” poctaster of the nineties. 
Can Mr. Masefield’s force really have evaporated so entirely ? 
Is this the voice that launched ten thousand d ns and 





scaled the topmost towers of objurgation? Has that 
Pegasus, whilom a bucking broncho, really been transformed 
into a sluggish old cob? Has the Muse really Zogged the 
brand of Kane from off her brow? Let us hope it is only a 
temporary aberration. 


SoLomMon EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Encounter. By ANNE Dovucias Sepewicx. Arnold. 
6s. 

Once a Week. By A. A. Mrtne. Methuen. 6s. 

“Candytuft—I Mean Veronica.” By Manet BarneEs- 


Grunpy. Hutchinson. 6s. 


Laymen (by which I mean people who are not reviewers) 
are accustomed, I believe, to regard reviewers with a certain 
measure of envy; for, they argue, we all like airing our 
opinions, and reviewers get paid for doing what they like. 
Nevertheless, the reviewer's lot is not a happy one. When 
he conscientiously feels that a writer whom he admires has 
fallen below the level of his (or rather, since the cat must 
out of the bag, her) capacities ; above all, when the writer 
in question is so justly distinguished an artist that to feel 
or express anything but admiration for him (or her) seems 
almost an impertinence—then the reviewer curses his trade 
and bewails his conscience. 

Miss Sedgwick is one of those very few novelists whose 
novels are events of first-rate literary importance. Valerie 
Upton was a masterly study of egoism, fit, perhaps, to be 
mentioned in the same breath with Meredith’s; T ante, for all 
its melodramatic end, was no less masterly in the handling 
of its main theme, and even more successful in the presenta- 
tion of its hero. Yet most people, I fancy, felt a defect 
in T'ante, and since they will feel it again in The Encounter 
it may as well be stated explicitly. You were never con- 
vinced that the musician of genius had genius; even the 
marvellous description of her playing did not convince you. 
Now in The Encounter the chief male character is to all intents 
and purposes Nietzsche ; again we get the attempt to portray 
genius, and again it fails. 

Nor is this the only failure. Persis Fennamy, the heroine, 
has no vividness or singleness of personality ; Graf von 
Liidenstcin, the clever sensualist, the man of the world who 
goes far towards practising what Wehlitz, the Nictzsche, 
only half-preaches, makes his power felt at moments, but 
at moments too widely separated ; and as for Conrad Sachs, 
the devoted lover and gentle selfless Christian friend, he is 
more like the conventionally selfless Christian friend and 
devoted lover of the Sunday-school story than you would 
have believed possible in a book by Miss Sedgwick. He is 
a cripple—that goes without saying; he is poor; he 
loves his mother; he saves Persis from the black 
despair of Nietzschean theory by his simple faith; he 
renounces his claim to her hand; he denies himself on all 
possible occasions ; he intervenes when Persis nearly yields 
to von Liidenstein’s non-moral overtures, and it is he, of 
course, whom Persis with what is best in her nature comes 
to love. It is all done with a finished subtlety of style, but 
it is not subtle. Miss Sedgwick’s subtlety is kept for the 
minor characters—placid Mrs. Fennamy, and Signorina 
Zardo with her personality of a sentimental horse. In the 
drawing of these two women we get the easy yet unrelenting 
analysis, the profound and tender irony, the calm under- 
standing of what is foolish and what divine in human 
nature, that we expect from Miss Sedgwick. For the rest— 
and I hone the fault is mine—I find the book just a trifle 
dull. 

The plot may be considered as the reactions between Persis 
and each of her three lovers ; the main psychological interest 
is in the reactions between her and Wehlitz, whose self- 
torturing moods, whose pitiable pettinesses and vanities, 
whose mad self-concentration, cause the two characters to 
touch, to attempt, to recoil—always fatally to miss a true 
adjustment. What a theme !—yes, indeed, if only Wehlitz 


were made to matter. But somehow we get all his littleness 
without any of his bigness : 

Wehlitz had a deep resonant voice, and when he read aloud it lost 
the fever and fretfulness with which the turmoil of daily life so often 
edged it. His own works he read with an impassioned gravity. He 
plunged her with the opening stanza into a realm of uncanny brightness, 
and she felt a hypnotic quality in his rapid, chanting, exulting utter- 
ance. She seemed at first to hear only the rhythm of the sentences. 
They were arabesques of running light upon the brightness and made 
her dizzy. Only after a little time had passed could she grasp what 
they were saying, and, as their meaning came, a new realisation of 
alarm, almost of distress, rose within her. It was magical and sinister, 
this poem of Ludwig's, full of splendour and menace ; with exquisite 
and nimble footsteps it ran and danced and leaped over graves and 
waves and altars, and always in an uncanny light like that of a baleful, 
beautiful star. And it was Ludwig who had made this marvellous 
thing, the Ludwig, whom she pitied, and flouted, and wondered at. 
Her distress was for the sense of incompatibility ; for why, since his 
work was so great, was he not greater? Her alarm was for the great- 
ness divined. Was such greatness to be held by her? Did she hold 
it? Would not such a shaft of blinding light pierce to the bottom of 
her confused heart and read the discords there? But if it could so 
pierce—her quick thoughts wove themselves into the glancing pattern 
of the poem—it must win her. She had done no wrong. If she 
drifted, it was because he did not put forth greatness and hold her. 
It was not enough to show his greatness to her, like a picture ; he must 
be it, too. He must claim her, hold her, and she would never drift 
again. 

There, it may be said, is the answer to my criticism ; 
Wehlitz isn’t made to appear great because he didn’t appear 
great. But my criticism is that one never really believes 
he wrote a poem like that—which is a different matter. 
Again, it may be asked: “ How can a book so beautifully 
written be dull?” Well, I mean comparatively dull ; the 
comparison is with Miss Sedgwick’s other books. Beautiful 
writing, which from most people would be a portent, is from 
her a matter of course. 

The publisher’s announcement of The Encounter claims 
that “* the novel appears at a peculiarly appropriate moment,” 
“a study of the Nietzschean attitude of mind in 
Germany which has produced the present crisis.” Topical 
the book is, but not quite, it seems to me, in that way. 
Rather is it useful as a reminder that Germans are just 
mixed human beings like ourselves. 

Mr. A. A. Milne (he will always be A. A. M. to me—and to 
the great heart of the British public) is, like Falstaff, not only 
witty himself, but the cause that wit isin othermen. He has 
founded a school. I always read in Punch anything signed 
A. A. M., and also anything anonymous that looks as if it 
ought to be signed A. A. M. Perhaps, as I generally read 
everything of every kind in Punch, that is not as high a 
compliment as it sounds. What is an unmistakable com- 
pliment is that, having read all the matter of this book as it 
appeared, I have now read every word of it again. I wonder 
why * Sometimes it makes me laugh aloud, but quite often 
I find a joke which gives me the feeling: “ Why, I could 
make a better joke than that myself if I took it up seriously.” 
The truth of the matter is that A. A. M.’s appeal depends not 
on wit but on wisdom, not on humour but on humanity. 
He is so silly—so freshly and unsentimentally and sym- 
pathctically and gloriously silly. He reconciles you to your 
fellow-man. He tickles your ribs to warm the cockles of 
your heart. 1 only wish that Once a Week were twice a 
weck. 


being 


I have never seen a clumsier or less prepossessing title than 
“ Candytuft—I Mean Veronica.” But I like the book. It 
takes you into its confidence, and makes you feel rather an 
“ old dear ”’—if, that is, you are not too sensitive to niceties 
of style. For it is distinctly a humble and pedestrian work. 
The heroine fancies she has “temperament,” and she 
“‘ writes,” and she lives in the country (when she marries) 
so as to be un-suburban. Her husband is a simple fellow 
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The House of CASSELL. 


Ready Shortlu. 


MEMORIES OF 
FORTY YEARS 


by Princess Catherine Radziwill. 


The u rivalled experiences of one who has actually 
lived, moved and acted among the highest European 
Court C rcles, Russian, German and English. 
In pressions of Bismarck Von Moltke, Mr. Glad- 
stone, Lady Dorothy Nevill, Sir H. M. Stanley, Lord 
Sali<bury, Miss Marie Corelli, Winston Churchill, 
Lord Morley, Mr. Asquith, Mr. Moberly Bell, 
Ouida, and others are a fea ure of the work. 
16/- net Several photographs of a private nature sig»ed by 
* Foyal personages aie reproduced in the volume. 








The Authoritative L fe. 


THE LIFE OF 
LORD ROBERTS, xc. v.c 


by Sir George Forrest, C.I1.E. 


._. + Sir George Forrest . . . has carried 

out the task entrusted to him with singular skill and 

16/- net judgment. . . The present work will be sure of 
* a very cordial welcome.''~Westminster Gasette. 


THE SECRET 
OF AN EMPRESS 


by The Countess Zanardi Landi. 


The Times says:—‘ That the anthoress is a 
daughter of the late Empress Elisabeth, born in 
wedlock, there seems to be no reasonable doubt. 

“The book is full of dram:, and sheds a vivid 

16/- {, light on many a dark spot in modern Austrian 
net. ij tory."’ 








“ The Political Rernhordi 
without his bluff.” 


IMPERIAL GERMANY 


by Prince von Bulow, 


the German Ex-Chancellor, who re- 
cently said :—‘‘ England, out of brutal 
jea'ousy, fell upon Germany from be- 
hind, and has committed high treason 
against the White race.” 

2/- net. Read his book and judge for vourself. 








&th Large Edition Printing. 


Published this Week. 


THE WISDOM OF 
FATHER BROWN 


: Sy 7 
G. K. Chesterton. 


Asa detective Father Brown out-Sherlocks 
Holmes in the way he unravels many 
baffling mysteries. 6/- 





Published Next Week. 


THE UNSPEAKABLE PRUSSIAN 


by C. Sheridan Jones. 





A clear, concise and compact statement for the 

bu y reader, tracing the germ-idea «f the Junker 

2/- net. policy from its inception th: ough its various ramifi- 
cations to its present brutal attitude. 





LONDON: THE HOUSE OF CASSE.L. 











with a heart of gold, and so she doesn’t appreciate him ; he 
cures her of her whims by a prolonged practical joke. Some 
of the situations are genuinely farcical and laughable, and 
the whole is kindly and pleasant. A satirist of “ culture ” 
should be a little more careful, perhaps; Nobbs didn’t hint 
blue, as the authoress thinks, he printed it; it is not per- 
missible to speak of “* poets like Tennyson, Byron, Campbell, 
Hood ” as if those four were “ like’ one another; and in a 
list of sixteen modern authors, more than thirteen should be 
correctly spelt. But no matter. GERALD GOULD. 


THE ART OF WAR 
The Foundations of Strategy. By Captain H. M. Joun- 


STONE, R.E. George Allen & Unwin. 5s. net. 


The elements of the process of war are simple. It is 
conducted in two phases. In the first phase, which is 
performed in time of peace, the executant converts a crowd 
into an army by training it to move rapidly on foot, on 
horseback, or by train, and by habituating it to the simul- 
taneous committal of acts of violence against an imaginary 
enemy. In the second phase, which is conducted in tim: 
of war, the executant reconverts his adversary’s army into 
a crowd by the application of violence and rapid move- 
ment. The object of all warfare is to deprive the opposing 
forces of military significance, and this object can only be 
attained either by destroying so many men that the sur- 
vivors abandon their military organisation or by denying 
access to those supplies of food and projectiles without 
which it is impossible to prolong a military existence. 
Along one of those two paths lies the straight road to victory ; 
the first leads to Jena and Austerlitz, the second to Ulm 
and Sedan, and the selection, comparison and approach of 
the two routes is the sole problem of the art of war. 

Captain Johnstone, who is an Engineer, has written an 
intelligible book on the simple processes of war. Whilst his 
work is more substantial than the meagre technicality of 
many text books, he has avoided the pompous generalisations 
which are derived from the military philosophy of Germany, 
and he is ready to support his principles with an abundance 
of practice. Military history, which is the history of error, 
is drawn upon to establish each of his propositions, and there 
is little fault to be found with his summaries of fact ; perhaps 
the cartography of his maps is somewhat too simple-minded, 
but even here Captain Johnstone follows the latest French 
models. There is a laudable avoidance of false technicalities, 
and there is only one new term in which (since it is his own 
invention) the author displays a White Knight’s pride: 
“full strength ”’ is intended to summarise that principle of 
warfare which an American officer stated as “ getting there 
firstest with mostest.” 

The proof of Captain Johnstone’s pudding is in its con- 
sumption under Service conditions, and the present conflict 
has followed with inconsiderate haste upon its publication. 
His consideration of the possibility of a campaign is far 
too tentative for any writer in the year 1914 ; and even when 
he admits the possibility of a German passage through 
Belgian territory he appears to limit it to the Belgian 
Ardennes. This was the hypothesis of Colonel Boucher 
and of an anonymous contributor to the Fortnightly Review, 
but it provided far too narrow an area for the German 
passion for envelopment. The statement that “ the French 
have a most formidable fortified front from Epinal to 
Montmédy ”’ is seriously misleading. The fortified frontier 
which has been a decisive factor in the present conflict 
consists of two sections—the line Verdun-Toul and the line 
Epinal-Belfort ; to the north of Verdun and to the south 
of Toul lie the two gaps through which it was intended 
that a German invasion should pour into France along a 
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channel canalised by French strategy. It is unfortunate 
that Captain Johnstone should have identified with the 
defensive system of General Séré de Riviéres a region con- 
taining two of his unfortified gaps and only one of his 
fortified lines ; but complete accuracy is probably unattain- 
able in a volume containing so many references, and Captain 
Johnstone is exceptionally free from error. Perhaps his 
most instructive chapter in view of the present conflict is 
the one which discusses “‘ The Influence of Fortresses.” 
Hasty comment has already condemned the practice of 
fortification ; relying upon the fall of Liége and Maubeuge 
and the collapse of Namur, Lille, and Laon, it has omitted 
to notice the protracted defence of Verdun and the part 
played by the French eastern fortresses in deflecting the 
whole line of German invasion northwards towards Belgium. 
It is impossible to fall into this error after reading Captain 
Johnstone’s summary of the objects and value of fortifica- 
tion, and it is satisfactory to observe that his estimate of 
the value of the Metz-Strasbourg gap was entirely justified 
by the campaign round Sarrebourg. Altogether this is a 
thoroughly intelligent little book on war; it makes no 
mystery of its methods and it makes few mistakes as to its 
lessons. The reader who has followed Captain Johnstone 
miy read the war news for himself without expert and 
expository assistance ; it is something to be thankful for. 


SOME MEMOIRS 


Pages from an Unwritten Diary. By Sir Cares VILLIERS 
Stanrorp. Arnold. 12s. 6d. net. 


Recollections of an Irish Judge. By M. McDonne.u Bopkin, 
K.C. Hurst & Blackett. 16s. net 


Forty Years on the Stage. By J. H. ian. Chapman 
& Hall. 10s. 6d. net. 


Some Old Scots Judges. By W. Forses Gray. Constable. 
10s. 6d. net. 


If the old fashion of “* Jest Books” were still in vogue, 
anthologists could get a good many pleasant specimens 
out of the first two books in this list—both by Lrishmen, 
and patriotically bound in green. Naturally Sir Charles 
Stanford and Judge Bodkin write a good deal which is more 
interesting to members of their own professions than to 
laymen—Sir Charles’s, indeed, is one of the best and most 
catholic volumes of musical reminiscences we have read. 
But they are both full of good stories. Sir Charles Stanford 
tells us, for example, of the Cambridge don who “ began the 
day by putting his egg into a saucepan, and timing its 
boiling by playing the Overture to Figaro,” and of the 
cleric who tackled the problem as to whether the Book of 
Job was allegorical or historical : 

And they tell uth, mee brethren, that Job wath an allegory! Boilth, 
mee brethren, thore boilth (this re-echoed from the vaults of the nave !). 
From the crown of hith head (soprano) to the-thole of hith foot (bass) 
he wath all over Thore Boilth! Now, mee brethren (this very softly 
and insinuatingly), if Job wath an allegory, how could he have boilth ? 

His excellent story of Father Healy, the famous Dublin 
wit, pales before some in the other volume. But Judge 
Bodkin’s innumerable stories are, naturally, in the main 
legal. We like the one of the judge who, when an obviously 
guilty man had been acquitted, delivered himself thus : 

Prisoner at the bar, it would be a straining of language to describe 
your past career as creditable, but this most intelligent jury has been 
pleased to acquit you of the last crime laid to your charge, and you 
now leave this court without any additional stain on your character. 


A kindred remark is Baron Dowse’s during the agrarian 
troubles: “* There appears to me to be only one place in all 
Mayo where a man is absolutely safe, and that’s in the dock 
at Castlebar.”” Judge Bodkin’s beok is long, but it has no 
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A HISTORY OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. 
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OXFORD PAMPHLETS, 1914. 
THE GERMANS, THEIR EMPIRE, HOW THEY HAVE MADEIT. 


By C.R.L FLETCHER. 2. net 
THE GERMANS, WHAT THEY COVET. A Sequel to ‘‘ The 


G-rmans, ther Empire, how they have made it.” By C. R, L 
FLETCHER. 2d. net. 


JUST FOR A SCRAP OF PAPER. By A. HASSALL. 1d. net. 

BACILLI AND BULLETS. By Sir WILLIAM OSLER. 1d. net. 

RUSSIA: The Psychology of a Nation. By PAUL VINO- 
GRADOFF. 1d. net 

INDIA AND THE WAR. By Sir ERNEST TREVELYAN. 
ld. net. 

SERBIA AND THE SERBS. By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. 
2d. net. 

NIETZSCHE AND TREITSCHKE. By E. BARKER. 2d net 

FRENCH FOREIGN POLICY SINCE 1871. By F. MORGAN 
and H. W.C. DAVIS. 21. net. 
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2d. net. 

THE VALUE OF SMALL STATES. By H. A. L. FISHER 
d. net 

GERMANY AND “THE FEAR OF RUSSIA.” By Sir 
VALENTINE CHIROL. 2d. net 


THE RETREAT FROM MONS: Sir Jobn French's Dispatch, 
with Maps, Soldiers Letters, & Arrang-d by H. W. C. DAVIS. 3d. net 

HOW CAN WAR EVER BE RIGHT? By GILBERT 
MURRAY 2d. net 

THE EASTERN QUESTION. By F. 
8vo, pp. 28, 3d. net 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY. By SPENSER WIL- 


KINSON. Crown 8vo, 2d. net. 
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Macmillan’s New Books 
H. G. WELLS'S 


NEW LONG NOVEL 


The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman 


6s. 


*,* Mr. Wells's new book is a long novel of modern life which deals with 
various aspects of the feminist movement, and especially in relation to marriage. 





PAMPHLETS ON THE WAR. 


Neutral Nations and the War. By 
JAMES BRYCE (Viscount Bryce). 8vo,sewed. 2d. 


How Britain Strove for Peace. a 
Record of Anglo-German Negotiations 1898-1914, told from 
authoritative sources. By SIR EDWARD COOK. §8vo, 
sewed. 2d. 

Our Russian Ally. sy sir DoNALD Mac- 
KENZIE WALLACE, K. C. L.E., &.C. V. O. 8vo, sewed. 2d. 





Highways and Byways in Lincoin 
shire. By WILLINGHAM FRANKLIN RAWNSLEY. 
With Illustrations by FREDERICK L. GRIGGS. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. [Highways and Byways Series. 


Coasting Bohemia. By J. COMYNS CARR, 

Author of ‘‘ Some Eminent Victorians,'’ etc. 8vo. 10s. 6d net. 

*,* Includes papers on Sarah Bernhardt, Edward Burne-Jones, 
George Meredith, Rossetti and Millais. 


Land and Water.—" It is a book of great nams and great subjects, and, as 
for its construction, it may be said that there is a dignity as well as interest for 
the reader—the book is literature, in the best sense of the word." 





The Divine Brethren. A Discourse in Paradise. 
By H. S. GREY. Illustrated by Wilfred Walter. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


The Autobiography of Maharshi 


Devendranath Tagore. Translated by 
SATYENDRANATH TAGORE and INDIRA DEVI. 
With an Introduction by Evelyn Underhill. With Portrait. 
Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








RABINDRANATH TAGORE’S NEW BOOK. 


The Post Office. A Play. By RABIND- 
RANATH TAGORE. Translated by Devabrata Mukerjea. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


The Observer.—" The pla _ is written with the tenderness and understanding 
that filled Mr. Tagore’s child-poems called ‘ The Crescent Moon.’ "’ 


The Poetical Works of Wilfrid 
Scawen Biunt. a Complete Edition. In 2 


volumes. Crown 8vo. 15s. net 








Henri Bergson. An Account of his 
Life and Philosophy. sy accor ruHE 


and NANCY MARGARET PAUL. With Portrait. Extra 
crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


The Philosophy of Change. A Study 
of the Fundamental Principle of 
the Philosophy of Bergson. 3, u. 


WILDON CARR, Hon. D.Litt. (Durham), Fellow of Uni- 
versity of London, King's College. 8vo. 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 











dull pages ; and at the close he presents us with the exhilarat- 
ing spectacle of a judge mounting the Bench almost aghast 
at his own responsibilities : 

This sense of power is bewildering to the novice. There is a man in 
the dock, a powerful young fellow, it may be, who, man to man, could 
crumple me up with his right hand, and there I sit on the Bench the 
master of his liberty. . . . It is a very worrying responsibility, thus 
shutting a man out of all enjoyment, robbing him of a month, a year, 
five years of a life none too long at the best. 


Every elderly gentleman who writes his reminiscences has 
a strong “down” on something modern. With Judge 
Bodkin it is the Suffragettes ; with Sir Charles Stanford it is 
the Post-Impressionists; and with Mr. Barnes it is the 
modern drama. He makes exceptions. He refers—one 
remembers his own admirable Roebuck Ramsden—to Mr. 
Bernard Shaw as “ this amusing and clever author.” But 
he shakes a melancholy head over a stage from which 
romance is banished and which is given over to “ filthy, 
sordid, realistic, ugly so-called problems.” The “ so-called ” 
is clinching. Mr. Barnes’s book is mainly autobiographical 
and of small interest to non-theatrical people. But it is the 
record of a useful and conscientious professional career, and 
full of generous appreciation of the work of the author’s 
acting contemporaries. 

Anyone who doubts the perfection of our present-day 
judges cannot do better than read Mr. Forbes Gray’s bio- 
graphical sketches of a dozen (mostly eighteenth-century) 
Scottish judges. A few of his heroes, like Cockburn (from 
whose Memorials Mr. Gray has everywhere freely drawn), 
were enlightened and cleanly beings ; but most of them were 
eccentrics, debauchees, or brutes. The lives of such persons 
when they occupy positions which call for virtue and wisdom 
are always amusing, and Mr. Gray has some charming stories 
of judicial drunkenness and atrocity. The most brutal 
of this galaxy was undoubtedly Lord Braxfield—who 
appears in Stevenson’s Weir of Hermiston. It was he who 
informed an eloquent culprit “ Ye’re a vera clever chiel, 
man, but ye wad be nane the waur o’ a hangin’,” and if he 
was feeling seedy he could always pull himself together by 
sentencing somebody to transportation or death. The 
palm for intemperance must go to Lord Hermand. This 
good soul made no disguise of his views on drink. When a 
man was before him who had murdered a fellow-toper after 
a bout he remarked in horror: ‘“‘ Good God, my Laards, 
if he will do this when he’s drunk, what will he not do when he’s 
sober.” As a demonstration of eccentricity we rather fancy 
Lord Gardenstone’s habit of keeping pet pigs in his bed- 
room. When a visitor called on him one dark morning and 
stumbled over something in the bedroom, Gardenstone 
blandly remarked: “‘ It is just a wee bit sow, poor beast, 
and I laid my breeches on it to keep it warm all night.” But 
Gardenstone was a genuine social reformer; and, after all, as 
he himself observed, ‘a man who has no whims is a stupid 
man.” 


A PILGRIM IN AMERICA 


With Poor Immigrants to America. By STEPHEN GRAHAM. 
Macmillan. 8s. 6d. net. 


The temptation, after four years of wandering in Russia, 
to try the emotional effect of the United States was not un- 
naturally too much for Mr. Stephen Graham. So he went, 
as he puts it, from the land of Tolstoy to the land of Edison ; 
from a people pious and charitable and not at all modern to 

a people inspired by the passion of success, of doing things, 

of “ making good ”—not forgetting to observe, as he started 
off, that Russia is the living East and America the living 
West, “‘ as India is the dead East and Britain is the dying 
West.” About that we shall see—or some of us may. 

Joining, as he was bound to do, after his pilgrimage to 
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Jerusalem, a crowd of immigrants on an Atlantic liner, 
Mr. Graham shared their experiences on shipboard, and from 
New York he tramped to Chicago—by the Susquehanna 
valley and across the Alleghanies. With the Slav immigrants 
and settlers he was, of course, thoroughly at home ; and we 
get from him a number of sketches illustrating the rapid 
transformation of the Eastern alien into the new American 
citizen. The irony of it is occasionally revealed—as, for 
instance, in the welcome given to the immigrant by his 
fellows—the German and Slavic and Jewish Socialists—in 
the shape of warnings and appeals against the unknown 
tyranny of the American capitalist machine, which grips him 
instantly at the end of his flight from a despotism that he 
knows too well. You would say that Mr. Graham is driven 
against his will to admire America. Its people do not, like 
the Russians, love the tramp, and Mr. Graham came to 
realise that American hospitality is not for the traveller 
who carries no introduction. But yet he acknowledges the 
prevalence of an immense goodwill, and he yields to the 
infectious enthusiasm of American social service. America, 
he is persuaded, is on the eve of a great movement. Blue 
Books are going to form the Bible of a new nation, which is 
“ unanimous in its ery for a pure state, a clean country, and 
an uncorrupted people.” He tries to see his way, but not 
with very much success, into the nature and purpose of the 
American of the future, who is to emerge from the process 
which (being tired of the melting pot) he calls “ the choir 
dance of races.” A slight chapter on the subtleties of 
the American language, contains a few discerning remarks 
and a number of amusing illustrations. But Mr. Graham’s 
phonetics, in his conversations, do not reproduce the American 
sounds, and the subject remains unexplored. Altogether, 
the reader can see, America impressed him profoundly. But 
he did not stay, and he got no farther than Chicago. He 
returned to Russia, happy in the thought that he was 
going home. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Life of Catherine the Great of Russia. By E. A. Bray.ey 
Hopcetts. Methuen. 16s. net. 

The view that Mr. Hodgetts expounds is that Catherine was really— 
there is no other phrase that will meet the case—rather a nice old 
thing. Catherine’s portraits, with their matronly smile, certainly 
convey that kind of impression. But though Mr. Hodgetts may have 
a certain amount of reason on his side when he questions her complicity 
in the crimes imputed to her, he does rather overdo his attempts to 
palliate her amorous excesses. It is all very well to suggest that the 
popular view of the Empress is “ based too much on Don Juan,” and 
that as a girl Catherine resisted the degraded atmosphere of the 
Russian Court as long as she could. But the succession of her lovers 
of all ranks and characters is so bewilderingly long that not the 
friendliest biographer can clear her from the charge, at any rate, of 
intemperate fickleness. But, whatever her defects, she certainly had 
great political acumen and was one of the most human monarchs in all 
history. The account of her lively correspondence and interviews 
with Diderot—whom she received on terms of perfect equality, the 
philosopher pounding her ribs to emphasise his points—is most amusing. 
Had a certain projected voyage (mentioned by Boswell) been under- 
taken, she might have received Dr. Johnson as well, and Mr. Hodgetts 
would have had a very entertaining chapter to write, for Dr. Johnson 
would have striven to preserve the ceremonious respect that he always 
considered due to his superiors in rank. Mr. Hodgetts’s is a picturesque 
compilation, full of amusing anecdotes. We learn, for example, that 
when Catherine asked Louis XV. to act as sponsor to her daughter 
“that pious and most Catholic monarch instructed his Envoy, L’ H6pital, 
to explain that he could not countenance the baptizing of a human 
soul into the Greek faith.” After all, thought Louis, one must draw 
the line somewhere. 

The Wild Knight and Other Poems. By G. K. Cuesrerton. Dent. 
8s. 6d. net. 

This new edition of Mr. Chesterton’s early book of verse includes 
several new poems. But we still look for a volume which wil! bring 
together the best of all his verses—the occasional poems sprinkled 
about in his books and in back numbers of the Daily News, the New 
Witness, and the Eyewitness. 
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Ainslie Gore : a Sketch from Life. 


By Major GAMBIER-PARRY. 
Author of ‘ The Pageant of My Day,’ ‘The Spirit of the 
Old Folk,’ etc. 


Large Post 8vo. 6s. net. 
DAILY NEws.—‘ Major Gambier-Parry is always at his best in 
setting forth the countryman’s ideals, ambitions, sacrifices."’ 


The Villa for Coelebs, 
By Sir JAMES H. YOXALL, M.P. 


Author of ‘ The Wander Years,’ etc. 
Large Post 8vo. 6s. net. 


From the Old South Sea House. 
Being Thomas Rumney’s Letter Book, 1796-1798. 
Edited by A. W. RUMNEY. 

Author of ‘The Dalesman,’ etc. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. 


Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Law and the Poor, 
By His Honour JUDGE PARRY. 


Author of ‘ Judgments in Vacation,’ ‘ What the Judge Saw,’ etc 
Large Post 8vo. 7s.6d. net. (Océ. 29. 
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Italy’s Foreign and Colonial Policy. 
Being a Translation of Senator Tittoni’s Speeches 
by the Baron 
BERNARDO QUARANTA DI SAN SEVERINO. 
With a Portrait of Senator Tittoni. 
Large Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


The Greek Philosophers. 
By A. W. BENN. 
NEw EDITION. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. (Oct. 29. 


NEW 6s. FICTION 
By the most popular novelists of the day. 


A REALISTIC NEW NOVEL 
By the Author of ‘ Elizabeth and her German Garden.’ 


The Pastor’s Wife. 


GLose.—* A wonderful portrait of a woman by a woman. The 
power of this story is undeniable, and the analysis of feminine feeling 
almost uncanny. A very remarkable novel, indeed."’ 

WorLD.—“ That altogether delightful book. The writer has lest 
none of her power to charm."’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN,—"' Few pages are without their touch of 
raciness, and the atmosphere of the East Prussian picture is grimly 
convincing."’ 


(Oct. 29. 











Spragge’s Canyon. 
By HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
Author of ‘The Hill,’ ‘ The Paladin,’ ‘ Blinds Down,’ etc. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—" It is a fine story, told with all the art 
of which Mr. Vachell is a master."’ 

SouTH WALES ArGus.— ‘ That delightful tale, fresh, vital, 
human, humorous.”’ 


Molly, My Heart’s Delight. 
By KATHARINE TYNAN. 


Author of ‘ A Midsummer Rose,’ ‘John Bulteel’s Daughters,’ etc. 
(Oct. 29. 








The Ways of Miss Barbara. 
By AGNES & EGERTON CASTLE. 


Authors of ‘ Rose of the World,’ ‘ French Nan,’ etc. 
[Nov. 5. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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By Way of 
Suggestion. 


OUR CONVALESCENT 
SOLDIERS AND SAILORS NEED 
ENTERTAINMENT. 


O those desirous of giving assistance 
to this end in a practical way. Boot's 
Booklovers’ Library commend their 
Bargain Bundles of Fiction, 20 vols. for 5/-, 
50 vols. for 10/-. All the books contained 
in these bundles have been in circulation in 
our Library, are in good second-hand con- 
dition and by authors of repute. A sample 
bundle will be sent on approval to any 
branch of our Library carriage free. 








eerie: 





Those who prefer to make their own 
choice of books are referred to the October 
Supplementary List just issued, containing 
the titles of the most recent books withdrawn 
from circulation. Copies of this list are 
obtainable at all Library Branches, or will 
be sent post free on application to the Head 
Librarian, 29, Farringdon Road, E.C. 
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House your books tn” 
h he Oxfo, 
which is the enly sectional 
bookcase that does not 
give an ‘*hffice’’ appear- 
ance to one’s room, The 


OXFORD 


Sectional Bookcase 


is handsome in appearance, beauti- 
fully made, and moderate in cost. 
It is made to any desired sizes and 
of any wood. Do not purchase a 
bookcase before seeing the interest- 
ing illustrated price list, which may 
be had post free from the inventors 
and only manufacturers :— 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO.,_//7 
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TYPE WRITING. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 


description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 


Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27, Chancery Lane. 
Central 1565. 


Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 


Tel. 





YPEWRITING.—All branches of work undertaken by Miss 


Maupe F. Gatutrr, 37 Essex Street, Strand. Accuracy and promptness 


guaranteed. Telephone 4353 Central. 





YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author’s MSS., Plays, 


Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch. 


—C. F., 27, Sandringham Road, Golders Green, N.W. 





TO BE LET, SOLD, OR WANTED. 


MALL furnished house : charmingly situated on edge of Common ; 
4 bedrooms, dressing-room, bath-room, 2 sitting-rooms, kitchen, etc. ; 4 guineas 


weekly.—Apply, Mr. Coss, Wealdstone House, Harrow. 





THE CITY 
TS Brazilian Government has not lost much time 


in issuing details of its refunding scheme. In this 

its work has probably been facilitated by the fact 
that it had a precedent, for in 1898 Brazil had to suspend 
cash payments for a time. The funding scheme now 
announced provides for the suspension of the payment of 
interest on the various loans quoted over here (with two 
important exceptions referred to below) for three years 
and to suspend the operation of the sinking funds for 
thirteen years, and, in place of their interest, holders of the 
loans will receive an equivalent amount in 5 per cent. 
Funding Bonds, which will have coupons attached, payable 
quarterly. The new Funding Loan will be secured by a 
charge on the Rio de Janeiro Customs revenues, and will 
be redeemed by an accumulative Sinking Fund of } per cent. 
per annum to be applied to the purchase of the bonds so 
long as the price is under par, and by drawings if the price 
should ever go over par; such Sinking Fund, however, will 
not commence until 1927, although the Government reserves 
the right to pay off the loan at any time at par. The way 
in which the conversion of coupons of the existing loans 
into the Funding Loan takes place is that the coupons, as 
they become due, have to be lodged with Messrs. N. M. 
Rothschild and Sons, who issue in exchange a receipt for 
the amount lodged. These receipts, when they aggregate 
£20 or more, can be exchanged for scrip of the Funding Loan. 
For smaller amounts, however, fractional certificates are 
issued which can be bought or sold on the market, and 
these multiples of £20 can subsequently be exchanged for 
scrip of the Refunding Loan. The 5 per cent. Loan issued 
in 1913 now stands at 60; the new Funding Loan 
is quoted at between 70 and 80. 


ok *K a 


The two exceptions referred to above are the 5 per cent. 
Loan of 1903 and the former Funding Loan, interest on 
which will be paid without interruption because they are 
specifically secured upon certain revenues. This scheme 
will no doubt help Brazil out of its difficulties. On previous 
occasions the country has shown great recuperative powers, 
and the present world-crisis will force upon the Government 
and people measures of retrenchment which in ordinary 
times the population would not have tolerated. The Brazil 
Railway Company is in the hands of a Receiver and thereby 
passes through a period that seems inevitable with every 
American-controlled railroad. As far as one can judge, a 
strong man has been appointed Receiver in the shape of 
the former American Governor-General of the Philippines, 
and this measure is really in the interest of security holders 
in the Company. I have faith in the future of the Company, 
for railways are a necessity and recover very quickly from 
misfortune. Canadian Pacific Common Shares were quoted 
at 35 in 1895, and in the following year Union Pacific Common 
stood at 3; within ten years both were quoted at over 200. 
Holders of Brazil Government and Brazil Railway securities 
should, in my opinion, continue to hold their stocks and see 


them through. 
* * * 


Under the able editorship of Mr. F. W. Hirst, The 
Economist is becoming more readable than ever it was, and 
gives a surprisingly large amount of information not acces- 
sible anywhere else regarding the effects of the war upon 
both the belligerent and non-belligerent companies. Apart 
from other special articles, last Saturday’s issue contained 
long letters from correspondents in Petrograd, Paris, Berlin, 
Amsterdam and Copenhagen. That from Berlin—stated 
to be “from a neutral correspondent "—dealt with the 
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financial position in Germany, and if the details given in 
the correspondent’s letter and in the address delivered by 
the President of the Reichsbank, which follows his letter, 
are correct, Germany has thus far most successfully handled 
the financial situation arising from the war. At the end of 
July the stock of gold in the Reichsbank stood at £62,650,000, 
and has steadily risen from week to week until at the end 
of September it stood at £85,800,000. (This week’s return, 
it may be mentioned, gives the stock of gold as being 
£90,085,950.) Pressure upon the Reichsbank has been 
alleviated by the institution of special loan banks which 
issue notes against stocks of merchandise and Stock Exchange 
securities. The President of the Reichsbank stated that 
within twenty-four hours of the passage of the Bill authorising 
their establishment 150 of these loan institutions were at 
work, and the number has since been increased to 217. 
Although lending with a reasonable margin of safety upon 
all good security, including the loans of countries at war 
with Germany, the demands upon these banks had not 
been so heavy as might have been anticipated, and up to 
the end of September they had issued only £24,000,000 of 
their notes. To this extent, however, they have enabled 
people to turn securities and stocks into cash, and this has 
undoubtedly contributed to the success of the German War 
Loan, which, according to the President of the Reichsbank, 
was subscribed to the extent of £220,000,000. This gentle- 
man stated that there were some 1,150,000 individual 
applications, of which no less than 900,000 were for amounts 
of £100 or under, the amount subscribed by the Savings 
Banks and their depositors being £45,000,000. He claims 
that this is the largest single financial operation that has 
ever occurred, and after pointing out that the increase in 
the bank’s stock of gold was due to the fact that gold which 
had been hoarded was flowing back into circulation and 
so to the coffers of the bank, the President of the Reichsbank 
boasts that the Bank Rate was never raised above 6 per 
cent., and that “ the German banks, unlike those of England 
and France, neither closed for a single day nor restricted 
payments to their depositors,” and that “our hands are 
now free to deal with the growing economic difficulties and 
necessities of war. We are the only one among the nations 
now fighting which has managed to carry on and reorganise 
its economic activity without a moratorium.” 


* * * 


Although characteristically boastful, it is possible that 
in the main the foregoing statements are correct, for Ger- 
many’s financial preparations were no doubt as well organised 
as her military preparations, and thus far she appears to 
have tackled the financial position quite successfully. It 
is difficult, however, to credit the truth of another statement 
of the President of the Reichsbank to the effect that the 
trade returns for August show that Germany had lost less 
ground in foreign trade “ both absolutely and relatively ” 
than England. In this case the supporting figures are not 
given, and in their absence we can only refuse to believe 
the accuracy of the statement. In a little book, entitled 
The War and Finance: How to Save the Situation, Mr. 
Raymond Radclyffe has suggested that the British Govern- 
ment should issue notes to the extent of 50 per cent. of the 
face value of all Trustee Securities deposited with it, a 
method similar in some respects to that of the German loan 
institutions referred to above. Most of the financial writers 
severely criticise the suggestion. I cannot, however, agree 
with them, and feel confident that if it is announced that 
the Government will guarantee the hundred millions or so, 
or part thereof, of loans which members of the Stock 
Exchange have negotiated on the security of investment 
stocks, the same writers would cordially approve its action. 

Emit Davies. 








Messrs. BELL'S NEW BOOKS. 


A BOOK THAT EVERYONE SHOULD READ. 


THE WAR OF STEEL 
AND GOLD. 


By H. N. BRAILSFORD. 


Price 5s. net. 


This is a study of the struggle for a Balance of Power in Europe, 
of which this war is the climax. It discusses the Parliamentary con- 
trol of Foreign policy, and the formation of a permanent concert of 
Europe. 

“By far the most suggestive book on foreign policy that has 
appeared for many years.”"—The New Statesman. 

“The most complete study of our recent foreign policy that we 
have seen . - an admirable piece of work and in its synthesis 
of ideas original.”"—Manchester Guardian. 








ENGLISH ECONOMIC 
HISTORY. Select Documents. 


Edited by A. E. BLAND, P. A. BROWN and R. H. 
TAWNEY. Price 6s. net. 


Economic History illustrated from original documents 
in the same manner as Constitutional History is illustrated 
by the well known selections of Stubbs, Prothero and 
Gardiner. 


THE COLLECTIVIST 
STATE IN THE MAKING 


By EMIL DAVIES, Chairman Railway National- 


isation Society. 5s. net. 





A comprehensive review of modern movements in the 
direction of collectivism, embodying a great deal of 
research and cosmopolitan knowledge. 


SPIRITUAL HEALING. 


By the Rev. W. F. COBB, D.D., Author of 
“ Mysticism and the Creed,” etc. 5. net. 








A PLEA FOR CHEAP DIVORCE. 


MY HUSBAND STILL. 


A Working Woman’s Story. 


By HELEN HAMILTON, with a Foreword by 
JOHN GALSWORTHY. | 3s. 6d. net. 


This is a true record of facts and sentiments prepared 
from the journal, and taken down from the lips of the 
working woman who is the chief actor in the story. 
Mr. Galsworthy in his Foreword draws the moral to be 
found in the inequality of the laws of divorce and the 
necessity for their reconstruction. 





TWENTY NEW VOLUMES OF BOHN’S POPULAR LIBRARY 
wi be published on Wednesday. Price 1s. net each. 
Full particulars on application to your bookseller. 





G. BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS 


“The French Bernhardi.”—Daily News. 


FRANCE 


HERSELF AGAIN 


By ERNEST DIMNET 


A Brilliant Study of the regenera- 
tion of France, complieted by a 
chapter on France’s needs and 
aspirations in the hour of Victory. 


Demy 8vo, buckram, 16s. net. 
LETTERS OF FYODOR 
DOSTOEVSKY 


Translated by ETHEL COLBURN MAYNE 


An incomparable expression of the 

Russian spirit and an intensely 

vivid self-portrait of a Russian 
genius. 


With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE 
Bayeux Tapestry 


By HILAIRE BELLOC 


With 76 Coloured Iilustrations re- 

producing the whole of the original 

Tapestry. Royal 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
net. 


MY ADVENTURES IN THE 


COMMUNE 


By ERNEST ALFRED VIZETELLY 
With 24 Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net, 


A SIMPLE GUIDE TO 


PICTURES 


By Mrs HENRY HEAD 


With 34 Illustrations (24 in Colours). Fecap. 4to, 
cloth, 5s. net. 


THE STORY OF 
YONENOGUCHI 


Told by HIMSELF 


With 8 Illustrations by his Friend YosuHio 
MARKINO. The life story of the distinguished 
Japanese poet and essayist. 6s. net. [Shortly 


The Hound of Heaven 


Ten Drawings illustrating the Poem of FRANCIS 
THompson. By FRIDESWITH HUDDART 


Royal 4to, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly 


Cupid and Psyche 


(From the Golden Ass of Apuleius) 


With 10 Illustrations in Colour. By DOROTHY 
MULLOCK, Fecap. 4to, decorated cover, 5s. 
net. [Shortly 














111 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C. 








Dent’s New Books 


HENRY JAMES’ NEW BOOK 
NOTES ON NOVELISTS. 


Small Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

What mainly characterises the volume is the fact that 
Henry James, himself a famous novelist, writes with frank, 
sincere criticism about contemporary workers in the same 
field. We have here his opinion on the art of Joseph 
Conrad, H. G. Wells, Hugh Walpole, Arnold Bennett, and 
John Galsworthy. 


Times.—" The integrity, the consistency, the penetration, depth, and 
fineness of this comprehensive body of criticism." 


THE GERMAN ENIGMA. 


By GEORGES BOURDON, Editor of The Figaro. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
AN ENQUIRY AMONG GERMANS AS TO 
WHAT GERMANS THINK — WHAT THEY WANT — 
WHAT THEY CAN DO. 


Times.—" An intensely interesting book when it was written more 
on 2 ee oe ago, BUT ITS INTEREST IS INCREASED TENFOLD 


G. LOWES DICKINSON’S New Book. 
APPEARANCES. 


Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Lowes Dickinson, in this series of articles, gives his 
impressions gathered in the course of his travels in America, 
and in India, China and Japan. 


THE WILD KNIGHT AND OTHER POEMS. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
The poems are ‘‘selected and arranged rather with a 
view to unity of spirit than to unity of time or value.''— 
G.K.C. 


PRACTICAL MYSTICISM. 
By EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
Crown 8vo. 2s.6d.net. [Ready Shortly. 
The book is addressed to those who, repelled by the 
length and difficulty of the more elaborate works on mysti- 
cism, would yet like to know what it is and what it has 
to offer to the ordinary man. 


Two New Books on EGYPT. 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE, M.A.; D.Litt. Large crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. net each. 


THE LITERATURE OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. 


The first attempt to place before the public a summary 
of the principal contents of Egyptian literature in a popular 
form. 


A HISTORY OF THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE. 


The work is descriptive of the country of Egypt and the 
Nile, the Ancient Egyptians, the principal facts of their 
history, their religion, daily life, and their worship of the 
dead. 

Standard,.—” The fruits of Dr. Budge's profound scholarship.” 


ST. CLARE OF ASSISI: Her Life and 
Legislation. 


By ERNEST GILLIAT - SMITH. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Gilliat-Smith in this volume has gathered together 
all the available information concerning the life and 
legislation of St. Clare, and presents a vivid and interesting 
record of her life in all its different phases. 




















Channels of English Literature. 
New Volume. 


THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


By Prof. F. E. SCHELLING, D.Litt. Large Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 








AUTUMN LIST SENT ON APPLICATION. 
166, Aldine House, Bedford St., London, W.C. 
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